

























































CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 

2 \ GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

Outfit for India Voyage. 

Longcloth Chemises, 2s. 9d.; 

Nightgowns, 3s. 9d.; 

Slips, 3s. 9d; 

THIS PART OP THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS. 

, Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, H Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets* Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS 51 TO & GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2£ Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET, 

W. G. TAYLOR. 



BABIES' 

HOODS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea. 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. 6d. Gowns, 6s. 

All the beautiful Materials used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 





©rln> /unit JUmerttser. J ' 

PATENT 

CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 


MORE DURABLE IN WEAR THAN ANY OTHER MATERIAL, 

With Woven Hem and Gathering Thready ready for Jewing on the 



This Width-No. i. 

For Trimming the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, or ferving as a Foundation 
for Lace Trimming. 

This Width - - - No. 2. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Wriftlets, & all varieties of Tuckers. 

This Width — ■■ .. . . . No 3. 

For F rocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s N ight Gowns, & all kinds of Frills. 

This Width-No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Caps, &c. 

This Width-No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Night Gowns, Drefling Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width ■ No. 10. 

For Boys’ Collars, and for the New Paris Fafhion of Frilled Petticoats. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

Of the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Safhes and Strings ufed in all kinds 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpeliable Drapers , in Wrappers^ each containing 12 yards . The 
price varies according to widths themoft ujeful being about i\d. per yard. 

The genuine article bears the names of J. Sc J. CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 
Fo, U . a 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

TTNIFOEM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FEENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES; with Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 Volumes. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 Volume. 6s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 Volunyjs. 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUSHERO WORSHIP. 1 Volume. 6s* 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 Volume. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By GoTHE. A Translation. 2 Volumes. 12s. 

CARLYLE—HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED FRE¬ 
DERICK THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. I. 
and II., demy 8vo., cloth, 40s. Vols. IH> and IV. in the Press. t 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


^Beautifully printed in post 8vo, and carefully revised by the Author. With the Original Illustrations. 
Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price Is. 6 d. each. 


Already Published. 

Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. 15s. I Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 vols. 15s. 

Nicholas Nicklehy. 2 vols. 15s. | Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. 15s. 


Barnaby Budge. 2 vols. 
Sketches by Boz. 1 vol. 
Oliver Twist. 1vol. 
Dombey and Son. 2 vols. 
David Copperfield. 2 vols. 


To be followed by 

Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 
1 vol. 

Bleak Rouse. 2 vols. 

Little Dorrit. 2 vols. 

Christmas Books. 1 vol, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Third Edition. 5s. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand.’ 3rd Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th 

Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 3rd 

Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘PIOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.’ 5s. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by 
Himself. 3rd Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


i_L_... .. .... 










ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER, 


Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 
NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, 

EACH PART TO CONTAIN TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 

On FEBRUARY 1st will be published PART I, of 

A NEW WORK, 

BY CHARLES LEVER, 

Author op ‘ HARRY LORREQUER,’ < CHARLES O’MALLEY,’ &c. 

With Illustrations by ‘Phiz.’ 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPES NEW WORK. 

In demy 8vo, price 11s. Vol. I. of 

ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 20 Illustrations 

by J. E. Millais. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 

POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


In January. 


A NEW WORK BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By the 

Author of«Highways and Byways,’ ‘ Traits of Travel,’ ‘ Civilized America,’ &c. {Early in January. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6 d. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. LYNN LINTON, Author of 

‘ Azeth the Egyptian,’ &c. 

In post 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By J. G. KOHL. 

[In January. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, 95. 

MADAME RECAMIER : With a Sketch of the History of Society in 

France. 


In 1 vol. post 8Vo, 8 s . 6 d . 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, From the Diary of an Amateur 

Fanner. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon. With Illustrations. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW TO SEE 

AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. [Nearly ready. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. [.Early in January. 


In 1 vol. fcap. quarto, price 215. bound in an appropriate ornamental cover, 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 

ENGLAND, during the Middle; Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., 
&c.; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France (Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres). Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from 
the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. 
Fahuiolt, Esq., F.S.A. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., 35. 6d. 

DINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


On December 31st will be published, price 6s., the 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

NO. XXYII. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Medieval English Literature— 

Chaucer. 

II. Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 

III. The Italian Clergy and the 

Pope. 

IV. The Question of Law between 

the Bishop of Sarum and Mr. 
Williams. 

Y. Bengal Planters and Ryots. 


VI. Mr. Charles Reade’s Novels: 

the Cloister and the Hearth. 

VII. Ecclesiastes. 

VIII. Mr. Martin’s Catullus. 

IX. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

X. The Province and Methods of 
Historical Study. 

XI. Peace or War with America? 

XII. Books of the Quarter Suitable 
for Reading Societies. 


T HE NATIONAL REVIEW, m defining its distinctive position, 
A may with the language of promise, and appeal to the results of the last six years. 

It leaves to the Magazines the office, which they so well discharge, of furnishing intel¬ 
lectual amusement, and holding the mirror up to life, with only incidental and variable moral 
purpose. 

It leaves to the other Quarterlies the office of representing some constituted party in 
Church or State; whose political or ecclesiastical creed forms their fixed centre of oravity 
ptlos?” ^ direCti ° n and latitUde ° f their Critique on literature > art, manners, and 

Warring with no interest, and identified with none, it is free to approach every problem from 
the scientihc side, to treat it with conscientious thoroughness, and seek for it a judicial solution, 
lo learn the policy of a party or the doctrines of a sect, the reader must look elsewhere ; but if 
he cares for the pnnciples which underlie the conflicts of the hour, if he is eager rather for the 
opening truth of the future than the watchwords of the past, he will meet, in the National 
review, the sympathy of men who have nothing to prop up and nothing to destroy, but are 
resolved to carry every discussion to the ultimate test of reality and right. 

e break-up of old feuds and factions has made room for a journal conducted in this spirit. 
Jn every stratum of educated English society liberal men abound who can welcome trustworthy 
reports of the newer aspects of religious and philosophic thought, and are glad to seek light on 
their political duties in the atmosphere rather of the closet than of the clubs. On the quiet 
strength of this growing class the Review has relied through occasional storms of partisan 
displeasure. At the same time, it has never, by any cosmopolitan professions (which are but 
another form of party narrowness) contradicted its name of ‘ National.’ In times of foreign 
con ict, the Reviewers have not construed the relations of international justice to the invariable 
disparagement of their own country. In the discussion of internal reform, they have 
protested against the imitation of alien democracies, and traced a method truly historical for 
the adequate expansion of political franchise. In demanding free development for the 
lehgious thought and life of England, they have never treated the existing creeds and churches 
as effete or despaired ot their enlargement to the spiritual exigencies of the nation. The 
o-pnpr S l ^ ou gh numerous, ofl literature and history, only serve to make clearer the 

tuldons 10116 ° f hearty reverence for the distinctive bases of English character, life, and insti- 

JjfT 7 of , the Review , the Conductors are perhaps less at liberty to 

n^lit t h Z f f 1 + ^ priI ? ple f* The ? ma ^ h °wever, be permitted, in evidence of its 

quality, to refer to the volumes already republished from its pages. 

onhli her res Pff the National Review entered, with the year 1861, upon a new stage. The 

the b m,bli^tr>n h th T l eXP rT °5 se ? la T"? t0 guide them > are tokin g » considerable stake in 
fnlt r v , Thei1 ' dlrect '“terest in it, however, will in no way aflect the literary manage¬ 
ment, except by disembarrassing it of business cares, and obtaining for it, as they hope the 
encouragement of an ample and growing success. ’ 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


____. ...... • _ 











ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the 1 Revue des 

Deux Mondes.* By Alphonse ESQUIROS. Translated and Edited by Lascelles 
Wraxall. 

, Wp have triven but a slight idea of the fund of entertainment contained in these spirited volumes, and 
must conclude by recommending them to the perusal of all who wish to hear what a discriminating and 
patriotic Frenchman has to say to his own countrymen of their ancient enemy and their present al y. 
Economist. 

New Sporting Novel. Third Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the 

Shires. .. . „ 

. From the verv beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 

previous writings, his finishing being too abrupt. Pi ess. 

1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 

PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: A Story of 

an Interdict. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. 

LUCILE : a Poem. By Owen Meredith. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By Bex- 

jamin Ridge, M.D. 

Post 8vo, 4s. Gd. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCH¬ 

ING. By Captain DRAYSON, lt.A. With numerous Diagrams. 

One vol. post 8vo, 9s. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through 

Ireland. By Julius Rodenberg. Translated by Lascelles Wraxall. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 


In One thick volume, the Twelfth Edition, price 16s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Forming a comprehenswe Medial 
JV1 Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. By V. E. Graham, M.D., J? enow 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

Of all the Medical Guides that have come to,our hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
nleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.'-Batmer. 

•Far excelling every publication of its class.’-fir if«A Standard, February, 1859. 

Also, by the same Author, price 10s. in cloth, , - , 

„ XT txtt? aNCY AND CHILDHOOD ; embracing the whole subject of Medical 
0 N 2SSlSS Birth, with Hints to Young Mothers for the Manage- 

1 author displays, as iu his previous worhs, much 

jU ^BrMd'prindphs*and 7 rtdes^'the adoption of which by parents will materially conduce to the health and 
happiness of their children in after years. —Witness. 

London: Published by Simpkix, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d.; and Tins, Is. 

account of its. value, as an article of daily use, is given in 


The Leisure Hour, 


The most interesting 

a 

T S0, ^ 

SHOWN & POISON qa manufacture, conducted at PAISIEY by Messrs 

There can be no doubt that the amylaceousVaterial^rp 111 W j l0Se J faotory is a PP«nded.' 
^advantages which they claim for it, under pIteot cSMK 

other kinds bdngofteu sXtitateYencouraffed ^? purchase of this celebrated article, 
meats. Many Grocers, Chemists, &c. who^unniVth,, 1 h-lr ° f f ™. ud . ulent announce- 
best-profit articles, sell none but Brown a- ^ % 3 'r s .^’ ( l ua ^ 1 ty m preference to 

■My 24 , i 858; “ This issuperiorto“? he Laacet " 
putably confirmed by scientifi c tests and public appreciation 0 '™ ““ ° pini ° n indis ‘ 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

of n flS^Smel P ”aU-ro e omf &T“ S ' the fra g««“ 

Wes and & chmSeT 

HASSAI.L, &c, a s greatly supe rior to the means in use hh™ 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 SlKATO, & 24 ComngU, LOUDON ; and 17 BOULSVAKD PESlTALIgNS, P iSI3 . 

DEBILITY: jJS CAUSE AND CURE. 

A Pw^Sd^n^^^ Spirits ’ Loss of Nervous 

Free by post on receipt of Two' Stamps Sent divert^ ^ °£ CUre used in each ca se. 

8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, Sdon W.C author > H * SMITH, M.D. 



more gray hair. 

TTNWIN & ALBERT’S 

1WP COLUMBIAN HAIR. 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world 
13 now universally acknow- 
ledged to be the only hair-dve 
^ simple in application, and satis¬ 
factory in the result. 

In cases at 55. 6d., los. 6cZ., and 21s. 
be war e op imitations. 



ITAIR-DYEINGr ROOMS.—UNWIN 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

THE IMMENSE DE- 

sHSS-'a 

S °i d in B ° Xes ’ Is * Uid -’ and Tins 

Vendors i^thcVorTd 881345 ”* Patent 
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’BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 

universal preference. 

For General Use. —Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing. —Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use. —FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing. —No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes.— The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World . 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Allen’s Patent Portmanteaus anti 

Travelling Hags with square openings. 



LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 

DESPATCH mxm 9 

Writing* and Dressing* Gases, 

AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

Also Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue of Portable Bedsteads, Drawers, 
Easy-Chairs, Washband Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 

22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDBY, 

and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. —WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
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BURTON 


Piddle Pattern. 02. ,<?. d. 

12 Table Spoons . . 30 at 7 4 

19 Table Forks . . 30 „ 7 4 

12 Dessert Spoons . 20 „ 7 4 

12 Dessert Forks . 20 „ 7 4 
2 Gravy Spoons . 10 „ 7 4 
1 Soup Ladle . . 9 „ 7 4 

4 Sauce Ladles . . 10 „ 7 10 

1 Fish Slice. 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls . . . * 

1 Mustard Spoon, ditto. 

12 TeaSpoons . . 10 at 7 10 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 

1 Moist Sugar Spoon.[ 

1 Sugar Sifter.' 

1 Butter Knife.. * * 


£. s. d. 
11 0 0 
11 0 0 
7 6 8 
7 6 8 
3 13 4 
3 6 0 
3 18 4 
2 10 0 
10 0 
0 7 0 
3 18 4 
0 13 6 
0 8 6 
0 15 0 
0 13 6 


£57 16 10 


Cottage Pattern Tea & Coffee Service. 


C /&• o« Cv* 

Teapot. 22 at 10 0 

Sugar Basin ... 14 „ 11 0 

Milk Ewer ... 7 „ 11 0 

Coffee-pot .... 25 „ 10 0 


£. s. d. 

11 0 0 
7 14 0 
3 17 0 

12 10 0 


£35 1 0 


King’sPattern. oz. .<?. 

12 Table Spoons . . 40 at 7 

12 Table Forks . . 40 „ 7 

12 Dessert Spoons . 24 ” 7 

12 Dessert Forks . 23 7 

2 Gravy Spoons . 11 ” 7 
1 Soup Ladle . . . 11 f , 7 

4 Sauce Ladles . . 11 y 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls . . 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto 
1 Fish Slice ... 


12 Tea Spoons ... 14 at 8 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs . . . . 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon . 

1 Sugar Sifter . . . 

1 Butter Knife . . . ’ ] 


d. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 


0 


£. s. d. 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
9 0 0 
8 12 6 
4 2 6 
4 2 6 

4 8 0 
1 19 0 
0 10 6 
3 0 0 

5 12 0 
15 0 
0 15 0 
13 0 
1 1 0 


£75 11 0 


King’s Pattern, Bichly Chased. 


Teapot . . 
Sugar Basin 
Cream Ewer 
CofFee-pot . 


oz. s. d. 
23 at 10 6 
13 „ 11 6 
’ 7 „ 11 6 
26 „ 10 6 


£. s. d. 
12 1 6 
7 9 6 
4 0 6 
13 13 0 


£37 4 6 



SANGSTER’ S 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 



THESE WELL-KNOWN ARTICL] 

TT .. I 11 ??. b j obtained of most Umbrella Dealers in 1 
l mted Kingdom, and of the Patentees 


W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 



Wholesale List of Prices forwarded on application at the Manufactory, 

75 Cheapside, E.C. 

X.B—SUN SHADES for HOT CLIMATES in GREAT VARIETY. 
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John .Kenneby and Miriam Dockwrath. 
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ORLEY FARM. 


CHAPTER I. 

HOW CAN I SAVE HIM ? 

* I will not consent to live with yon while such deeds as these are 
being done.’ Such were the last words which Mrs. Fumival spoke 
as she walked out of her own drawing-room, leaving her husband 
still seated in his arm-chair. 

What was he to do ? Those who would hang by the letter of the 
law in such matters may say that he should have rung the bell, sent 
for his wife, explained to her that obedience was a necessary duty 
on her part, and have finished by making her understand that she 
must and would continue to live wherever he chose that she should 
live. There be those who say that if a man be anything of a man, 
he can always insure obedience in his own household. He has the 
power of the purse and the power of the law ; and if, having these, 
he goes to the wall, it must be because he is a poor creature. Those 
who so say have probably never tried the position. 

Mr. Furnival did not wish to send for his wife, because by doing 
so he would have laid bare his sore before his servants. He could 
not follow her, because he knew that he should not find her alone in 
her room. Nor did he wish for any further parley, because he 
knew that she would speak loud, and probably sob—nay, very 
possibly proceed to a fainting fit. And, moreover, he much doubted 
whether he would have the power to keep her in the house if it 
should be her pleasure to leave it. And then what should he do ? 
The doing of something in such a catastrophe, was, he thought, 
indispensable. 

Was ever a man so ill treated ? Was ever jealousy so groundless ? 
Here was a woman, with whom he was on the point of quarrelling, 
who was engaged to be married to another man, whom for months 
past he had only seen as a client; and on her account he was to be 
told by his wife that she would not consent to live with him ! Yes; 
it was quite indispensable that he should do something. 

VOL. H. B 
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At last lie went to bed, and slept upon it; not sharing the marital 
conch, bnt occupying his own dressing-room. In the morning, 
however, as he sat down to his solitary breakfast, he was as far as 
ever from having made up his mind what that something should be. 
A message was brought to him by an elderly female servant with a 
grave face,—the elderly servant who had lived with them since 
their poorer days,—saying that ‘ Missus would not come down to 
breakfast this morning.’ There was no love sent, no excuse as to 
illness, no semblance of a peaceable reason, assumed even to deceive 
the servant. It was clear to Mr. Fumival that the servant was 
intended to know all about it. ‘ And Miss Biggs says, sir, that if 
you please you’re not to wait for her.’ 

‘Very well, that’ll do,’ said Mr. Furnival, who had not the 
slightest intention of waiting for Miss Biggs ; and then he sat him¬ 
self down to eat his bacon, and bethink himself what step he would 
take with this recreant and troublesome spouse. 

While he was thus employed the post came. The bulk of his 
letters as a matter of course went to his chambers; but there were 
those among his correspondents who wrote to him at Harley Street. 
To-day he received three or four letters, but our concern will be 
with one only. This one bore the Ham worth post-mark, and he 
opened it the first, knowing that it came from Lady Mason. It 
was as follows :— 

* Private. 6 The Cleeve, 23 rd January , 18—. 

4 My dear Mr. Furnival, 

‘ I am so very sorry that I did not see you to-day! Indeed, 
your leaving without seeing me has made me unhappy, for I cannot 
but think that it shows that you are displeased. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances I must write to you and explain to you how that came 
to pass which Sir Peregrine told you. I have not let him know that 
I am writing to you, and I think for his sake that I had better not. 
But he is so good, and has shown to me such nobleness and affection, 
that I can hardly bring myself to have any secret from him. 

‘ You may conceive what was my surprise when I first understood 
that he wished to make me his wife. It is hardly six months since 
I thought that I was almost exceeding my station in visiting at his 
house. Then by degrees I began to be received as a friend, and at 
last I found myself treated with the warmest love. But still I had 
no thought of this, and I knew that it was because of my great 
trouble that Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme were so good to me. 

‘When he sent for me into his library and told me what he 
wished, I could not refuse him anything. I promised obedience to 
him as though I were a child; and in this way I found myself engaged 
to be his wife. A\ hen he told me that he would have it so, how 
could 1 refuse him, knowing as I do all that he has done for me, and 
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tliinking of it as I do every minute ? As for loving Mm, of course 
I love Mm. "Who that knows Mm does not love Mm ? He is made 
to he loved. No one is so good and so noble as he. But of love of 
that sort I had never dreamed. Ah me, no !—a woman burdened 
as I am does not think of love. 

‘ lie told me that he would have it so, and I said that I would 
obey him; and ho tried to prove to me that in this dreadful trial it 
would be better for me. But I would not wish it on that account. 
He has done enough for me without my causing him such injury. 
When I argued it with him, trying to say that others would not 
like it, he declared that Mrs. Orme would be well pleased, and, 
indeed, so she told me afterwards herself. And thus I yielded to 
him, and agreed that I would be his wife. But I was not happy, 
thinking that I should injure him; and I promised only because I 
could not deny him. 

‘ But the day before yesterday young Mr. Orme, Ms grandson, 
came to mo and told me that such a marriage would be very wrong. 
And 1 do believe Mm. He said that old family friends would look 
down upon his grandfather and ridicule him if he were to make this 
marriage. And I can see that it would be so. I would not have 
such injury come upon him for the gain of all the world to myself. 
So I have made up my mind to tell him that it cannot be, even 
though I should anger him. And I fear that it will anger him, for 
lie loves to have his own way,—especially in doing good; and he 
thinks that our marriage would rescue me altogether from the 
danger of this trial. 

4 So I have made up my mind to tell him, but I have not found 
courage to do it yet; and I do wish, dear Mr. Furnival, that I might 
see you first. I fear that I may have lost your friendship by what 
has already been done. If so, what will become of me ? When I 
heard that you had gone without asking for me, my heart sank 
within me. I have two friends whom I so dearly love, and I would 
fain do as both direct me, if that may be possible. And now I 
propose to go up to London to-morrow, and to be at your chambers 
about one o’clock. I have told Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme that I 
am going; but ho is too noble-minded to ask questions now that he 
thinks I may feel myself constrained to tell Mm. So I will call in 
Lincoln’s Inn at one o’clock, and I trust that if possible you will 
see me. I am greatly in want of your advice, for in truth I hardly 
know what to do. 

‘ Pray believe me to be always your attached friend, 

' Mary Mason.’ 

There was hardly a word,—I believe not a word in that letter that 
was not true. Her acceptance of Sir Peregrine had been given 
exactly in the manner and for the reasons there explained; and 
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since she had accepted him she had been sorry for having done 
so, exactly in the way now described. She was quite willing to 
give up her husband if it was thought best,—but she was not 
willing to give up her friend. She was not willing to give up 
either friend, and her great anxiety was so to turn her conduct that 
she might keep them both. 

Mr. Furnival was gratified as he read the letter—gratified in spite 
of his present frame of mind. Of course he would see her;—and of 
course, as he himself well knew, would take her again into favour. 
But he must insist on her carrying out her purpose of abandoning 
the marriage project. If, arising from this abandonment, there 
should be any coolness on the part of Sir Peregrine, Mr. Furnival 
would not regret it. Mr. Furnival did net feel quite sure whether 
in the conduct of this case he was not somewhat hampered by the 
—energetic zeal of Sir Peregrine’s line of defence. 

When he had finished the perusal of his letter and the considera¬ 
tion which it required, he put it carefully into his breast coat pocket, 
envelope and all. What might not happen if he left that envelope 
about in that house ? And then he took it out again, and observed 
upon the cover the Hamworth post-mark, very clear. Post-marks 
now-a-days are very clear, and everybody may know whence a letter 
comes. His letters had been brought to him by the butler; but was 
it not probable that that ancient female servant might have seen 
them first, and have conveyed to her mistress intelligence as to this 
post-mark? If so—; and Mr. Furnival almost felt himself to be 
guilty as he thought of it. 

While he was putting on his greatcoat in the hall, the butler 
assisting him, the ancient female servant came to him again. There 
was a look about her face which told of war, and declared her to be, 
if not the chief lieutenant of his wife, at any rate her colour- 
serjeant. Martha Biggs no doubt was chief lieutenant. ‘Missus 
desires me to ask,’ said she, with her grim face and austere voice, 

‘ whether you will be pleased to dine at home to-day ?’ And yet the 
grim, austere woman could be affectionate and almost motherly in 
her ministrations to him when things were going well, and had 
eaten his salt and broken his bread for more than twenty years. 
All this was very hard ! ‘ Because,’ continued the woman, 6 missus 

says she thinks she shall be out this evening herself.’ 

‘ Where is she going ?’ 

‘ Missus didn’t tell me, sir.’ 

He almost determined to go up-stairs and call upon her to tell 
him what she was going to do, but he remembered that if he did it 
would surely make a row in the house. Miss Biggs would put her 
head out of some adjacent door and scream, * Oh laws!’ and he 
would have to descend his own stairs with the consciousness that all 
his household were regarding him as a brute. So he gave up that 
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project. * No, 5 he said, ‘I shall not dine at home;’ and then he 
went his way. 

‘ Missus is very aggravating,’ said the butler, as soon as the door 
was closed. 

‘ You don’t know what cause she has, Spooner,’ said the house¬ 
keeper very solemnly. 

‘ Is it at his age ? I believe it’s all nonsense, I do ;—feminine 
fancies, and vagaries of the weaker sex.’ 

‘ Yes, I dare say; that’s what you men always say. But if he 
don’t look out he’ll find missus’ll be too much for him. What’d he 
do if she were to go away from him ?’ 

‘ Do ?— w hy live twice as jolly. It would only be the first 
rumpus of the thing.’ 

I am afraid that there was some truth in what Spooner said. It 
is the first rumpus of the thing, or rather the fear of that, which 
keeps together many a couple. 

At one o’clock there came a timid female rap at Mr. Furnival’s 
chamber door, and the juvenile clerk gave admittance to Lady 
Mason. Crabwitz, since the affair of that mission down at Ham- 
worth, had so far carried a point of his, that a junior satellite 
was now permanently installed ; and for the future the indignity 
of opening doors, and ‘just stepping out’ into Chancery Lane, 
would not await him. Lady Mason was dressed all in black,—but 
this was usual with her when she left home. To-day, however, 
there was about her something blacker and more sombre than 
usual. The veil which she wore was thick, and completely hid her 
face; and her voice, as she asked for Mr. Furnival, was low and 
plaintive. But, nevertheless, she had by no means laid aside the 
charm of womanhood; or it might be more just to say that the 
charm of womanhood had not laid aside her. There was that in her 
figure, step, and gait of going which compelled men to turn round 
and look at her. We all know that she had a son some two or 
three and twenty years of age, and that she had not been quite a 
girl when she married. But, notwithstanding this, she was yet 
young; and though she made no effort—no apparent effort—to 
maintain'the power and influence which beauty gives, yet she did 
maintain it. 

He came forward and took her by the hand with all his old affec¬ 
tionate regard, and, muttering some words of ordinary salutation, 
led her to a chair. It may be that she muttered something also, 
but if so the sound was too low to reach his ears. She sat down 
where he placed her, and as she put her hand on the table near her 
arm, he saw that she was trembling. 

‘ I got your letter this morning,’ he said, by way of beginning 
the conversation. 

‘ Yes,’ she said; and then, finding that it was not possible that 
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he should hear her through her veil, she raised it. She was very 
pale, and there was a look of painful care, almost of agony, round 
her mouth. He had never seen her look so pale,—but he said 
to himself at the same time that he had never seen her look so 
beautiful. 

‘ And to tell you the truth, Lady Mason, I was very glad to get 
it. You and I had better speak openly to each other about this;— 
had we not?* 

‘ Oh, yes,’ she said. And then there was a struggle within her 
not to tremble—a struggle that was only too evident. She was 
aware of this, and took her hand oft the table. 

4 I vexed you because I did not see you at The Cleeve the other 


day.’ 

4 Because I thought that you were angry with me.’ 

4 And I was so.’ 

4 Oh, Mr. Furnival!’ 

4 Wait a moment, Lady Mason. I was angry;—or rather sorry 
and vexed to hear of that which I did not approve. But your letter 
has removed that feeling. I can now understand the manner in 
which this engagement was forced upon you ; and I understand also 
—do I not ?—that the engagement will not be carried out ?’ 

She did not answer him immediately, and he began to fear that 
she repented of her purpose. 4 Because,’ said he, 4 under no other 
circumstances could I-’ 

c Stop, Mr. Furnival. Pray do not be severe with me.’ And she 
looked at him with eyes which would almost have melted his wife, 
.—and which he was quite unable to withstand. Had it been her 
wish, she might have made him promise to stand by her, even 


though she had persisted in her engagement. 

4 No, no; I will not be severe.’ 

4 I do not wish to marry him,’ she went on to say. ‘ I have re¬ 
solved to tell him so. That was what I said in my letter.’ 

4 Yes, yes.’ 

4 I do not wish to marry him. I would not bring his gray hairs 

with sorrow to the grave—no, not to save myself from-’ And 

then, as she thought of that from which she desired to save herself, 
she trembled again, and was silent. 

4 It would create in men’s minds such a strong impression against 
you, were you to marry him at this moment!’ 

4 It is of him I am thinkingof him and Lucius. Mr. Furnival, 
they might do their worst with me, if it were not for that thought. 
My boy!’ And then she rose from her chair, and stood upright 
before him, as though she were going to do or say some terrible 
thing. He still kept his chair, for he was startled, and hardly knew 
what he would be about. That last exclamation had come from her 
almost with a shriek, and now her bosom was heaving as though 
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her heart would hurst with the violence of her sobbing. ‘ 1 will go,’ 
she said. ‘ I had better go.’ And she hurried away towards the 

door. , . . 

* No, no; do not go yet.’ And he rose to stop her, but she was 
quite passive. ‘ I do not know why you should be so much moved 
now.’ But he did know. He did understand the very essence and 
core of her feelings;—as probably may the reader also. But it was 
impossible that ho should allow her to leave him in her present 

She sat down again, and leaning both her arms upon the table, 
hid her face within her hands. He was now standing, and for the 
moment did not speak to her. Indeed he could not bring himself 
to break the silence, for he saw her tears, and could still hear the 
violence of her sobs. And then she was the first to speak. ‘ If it 
were not for him,’ she said, raising her head, ‘ I could bear it all. 

What will he do ? what will he do?’ 

‘You mean,’ said Mr. Fumival, speaking very slowly, ‘it the 

—verdict—should go against us.’ 

« It will go against us,’ she said. ‘Will it not,—tell me the 
truth. You are so clever, you must know. Tell me how it will go. 
Is there anything I can do to save him ?’ And she took hold of his 
arm with both her hands, and looked up eagerly—oh, with such 

terrible eagerness!—into his face. . , 

Would it not have been natural now that he should have asked 
her to tell him the truth ? And yet he did not dare to ask her. He 
thought that he knew it. He felt sure,—almost sure, that he could 
look into her very heart, and read there the whole of her secret. 
But still there was a doubt,—enough of doubt to make him wish to 
ask the question. Nevertheless he did not ask it. 

‘ Mr. Fumival,’ she said ; and as she spoke there was a hardness 
came over the soft lines of her feminine face ; a look of courage 
which amounted almost to ferocity, a look which at the moment 
recalled to his mind, as though it were but yesterday, the attitude 
and countenance she had borne as she stood in the witness-box at that 
other trial, now so many years since,—that attitude and countenance 
which had impressed the whole court with so high an idea of ei 
courage ‘ Mr. Fumival, weak as I am, I could bear to die here on 
the spot,—now—if I could only save him from this agony It is 
not for myself I suffer.’ And then the terrible idea occurred to him 
that she might attempt to compass her escape by death. But he did 

not know her. That would have been no escape for her son. 

‘And you too think that I must not marry him. she said, 
putting up her hands to her brows as though to collect her 

thoughts. 

« No : certainly not. Lady Mason.’ . , _ 

« No, no. It would bo wrong. But, Mr. Fumival, I am so 
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driven that I know not how I should act. What if I should lose 
my mind ? And as she looked at him there was that about her 
eyes which did tell him that such an ending might be possible. 

‘ Do not speak in such a way/ he said. 

‘ No, I will not. I know that it is wrong. I will go down there 
and tell him that it must not,—must not be so. But I may stay at 
The Cleeve;—may I not ?’ 

^ ‘ Oh, certainly—if he wishes it,—after your understanding with 

‘ Ah; he may turn me out, may he not ? And they are so kind 
to me, so gentle and so good. And Lucius is so stern. But I will 
go back. Sternness will perhaps be better for me now than love 
and kindness.’ 

. In s P ite of everything, in the teeth of his almost certain convic¬ 
tion of her guilt, he would now, even now, have asked her to come 
to his own house, and have begged her to remain there till the trial 
was over, if only he had had the power to do so. What would it 
be to him what the world might say, if she should be proved 
guilty ? Why should not he have been mistaken as well as others ? 
And he had an idea that if he could get her into his own hands he 
might still bring her through triumphantly,-with assistance from 
bolomon Aram and Chaffanbrass. He was strongly convinced of 
her guilt, but by no means strongly convinced that her guilt could 
be proved. But then he had no house at the present moment that 
he could call his own. His Kitty, the Kitty of whom he still 
sometimes thought with affection,—that Kitty whose soft motherly 
heart would have melted at such a story of a woman’s sorrows if 
only it had been rightly approached,—that Kitty was now vehe¬ 
mently hostile, hostile both to him and to this veiy woman for 
whom he would have asked her care. 

‘ May God help me!’ said the poor woman. ‘ I do not know 
where else to turn for aid. Well; I may go now then. And in¬ 
deed, why should I take up your time further ?’ 

But before she did go, Mr. Furnival gave her much counsel. He 
did not ask as to her guilt, but he did give her that advice which 
he would have thought most expedient had her guilt been declared 
and owned. He told her that very much would depend on her 
maintaining her present position and standing; that she was so to 
carry herself as not to let people think that she was doubtful about 
the trial; and that above all things she was to maintain a composed 
and steadfast manner before her son. As to the Omies, he bade 
her not to think of leaving The Cleeve, unless she found that her 
remaining there would be disagreeable to Sir Peregrine after her 
explanation with him. That she was to decline the marriage 
engagement, he was very positive; on that subject there was to be 
no doubt. 
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And then she went; and as she passed down the dark passage 
into the new square by the old gate of the Chancellor’s court, she 
met a stout lady. The stout lady eyed her savagely, but was not 
quite sure as to her identity. Lady Mason in her trouble passed 
the stout lady without taking any notice of her. 


CHAPTER II. 

JOHN KENNEBY GOES TO HAMWORTH. 

When John Kenneby dined with his sister and brother-in-law on 
Christmas-day he agreed, at the joint advice of the whole party 
there assembled, that he would go down and see Mr. Dockwrath 
at Hamworth, in accordance with the invitation received from that 
gentlemanhis enemy, Dockwrath, who had carried off Miriam 
Usbech, for whom John Kenneby still sighed,—in a gentle easy 
manner indeed,—but still sighed as though it were an affair but 
of yesterday. But though he had so agreed, and though he had 
never stirred from that resolve, he by no means did it immediately. 
He was a slow man, whose life had offered him but little excite¬ 
ment ; and the little which came to him was husbanded well and 
made to go a long way. He thought about this journey for nearly 
a month before he took it, often going to his sister and discussing 
it with her, and once or twice seeing the great Moulder himself. 
At last he fixed a day and did go down to Hamworth. 

He had, moreover, been invited to the offices of Messrs. Round 
and Crook, and that visit also was as yet unpaid. A clerk from 
the house in Bedford Row had found him out at Hubbles and 
Grease’s, and had discovered that he would be forthcoming as a 
witness. On the special subject of his evidence not much had then 
passed, the clerk having had no discretion given him to sift the 
matter. But Kenneby had promised to go to Bedford Row, merely 
stipulating for a day at some little distance of time. That day was 
now near at hand ; but he was to see Dockwrath first, and hence 
it occurred that he now made his journey to Hamworth. 

But another member of that Christmas party at Great St. Helen’s 
had not been so slow in carrying out his little project. Mr. Kant- 
wise had at once made up his mind that it would be as well that 
he should see Dockwrath. It would not suit him to incur the 
expense of a journey to Hamworth, even with the additional view 
of extracting payment for that set of metallic furniture ; but he 
wrote to the attorney telling him that he should be in London in 
the way of trade on such and such a day, and that he had tidings 
of importance to give with reference to the great Orley Farm case. 
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Dockwrath did see him, and the result was that Mr. Kantwise got 
his money, fourteen eleven;—at least he got fourteen seven six, and 
had a very hard fight for the three odd half-crowns,—and Dock- 
wrath learned that John Kennehy, if duly used, would give 
evidence on his side of the question. 

And then Kenneby did go down to Hamworth. He had not 
seen Miriam Usbech since the days of her marriage. He had 
remained hanging about the neighbourhood long enough to feast 
his eyes with the agony of looking at the bride, and then he had 
torn himself away. Circumstances since that had carried him one 
way and Miriam another, and they had never met. Time had 
changed him very little, and what change time had made was 
perhaps for the better. He hesitated less when he spoke, he was 
less straggling and undecided in his appearance, and had about 
him more of manhood than in former days. But poor Miriam had 
certainly not been altered for the better by years and circumstances 
as far as outward appearance went. 

Kenneby as he walked up from the station to the house,—and 
from old remembrances he knew well where the house stood,—gave 
up his mind entirely to the thought of seeing Miriam, and in his 
memories of old love passages almost forgot the actual business 
which now brought him to the place. To him it seemed as though 
he was going to meet the same Miriam he had left,—the Miriam 
to whom in former days he had hardly ventured to speak of love, 
and to whom he must not now venture so to speak at all. He 
almost blushed as he remembered that he would have to take her 
hand. 

There are men of this sort, men slow in their thoughts but very 
keen in their memories; men who will look for the glance of a 
certain bright eye from a window-pane, though years have rolled 
on since last they saw it,—since last they passed that window. 
Such men will bethink themselves, after an interval of weeks, how 
they might have brought up wit to their use and improved an 
occasion which chance had given them. But when the bright eyes 
do glance, such men pass by abashed; and when the occasion offers, 
their wit is never at hand. Nevertheless they are not the least 
happy of mankind, these never-readies ; they do not pick up sudden 
prizes, but they hold fast by such good things as the ordinary run 
of life bestows upon them. There was a lady even now, a friend 
of Mrs. Moulder, ready to bestow herself and her fortune on John 
Kenneby,—a larger fortune than Miriam had possessed, and one 
which would not now probably be neutralized by so large a family 
as poor Miriam had bestowed upon her husband. 

How would Miriam meet him? It was of this he thought, as he 
approached the door. Of course he must call her Mrs. Dockwrath, 
though the other name was so often on his tongue. He had made up 
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his mind, for the last week past, that he would call at the private door 
of the house, passing by the door of the office. Otherwise the cnances 
were that he would not see Miriam at all. His enemy, Dockwrath, 
would be sure to keep him from her presence. Dockwrath had 
ever been inordinately jealous. But when he came to the office- 
door he hardly had the courage to pass on to that of the private 
dwelling. His heart beat too quickly, and the idea of seeing 
Miriam was almost too much for him. But, nevertheless, he did 
carry out his plan, and did knock at the door of the house. _ 

An d it was opened by Miriam herself. He knew her instantly 
in spite of all the change. He knew her, but the whole course of 
his feelings were altered at the moment, and his blood was made 
to run the other way. And she knew him too. 4 La, John, she 
said, ‘who’d have thought of seeing you?’ And she shifted the 
bahy whom she carried from one arm to the other as she gave him 
her hand in token of welcome. 

‘It is a long time since wo met,’ he said. He felt hardly an^ 
temptation now to call her Miriam. Indeed it would have seemed 
altogether in opposition to the common order of things to do so. 
She was no longer Miriam, but the maternal Dockwraththe 
mother of that long string of dirty children whom he saw gathered 
in the passage behind her. He had known as a fact that she had 
all the children, but the fact had not made the proper impression 
on his mind till he had seen them. 

‘ A long time ! ’Deed then it is. my we’ve hardly seen each 
other since you used to be a courting of me; have wo ? But, my! 
John; Why haven’t you got a wife for yourself these many years? 
But come in. I’m glad to see every bit of you, so I am ; though 
I’ve hardly a place to put you to sit down in.’ And then she 
opened a door and took him into a little sitting-room on the left- 
hand side of the passage. 

His feeling of intense enmity to Dockwrath was beginning to 
wear away, and one of modified friendship for the whole family 
was supervening. It was much better that it should be so. He 
could not understand before how Dockwrath had had the heart to 
write to him and call him John, but now he did understand it. 
He felt that ho could himself be friendly with Dockwrath now, 
and forgive him all the injury; he felt also that it would not go 
so much against the grain with him to marry that friend as to 
whom his sister would so often solicit him. 

‘ I think you may venturo to sit down upon them, said Miriam, 
‘ though I can’t say that I have ever tried myself.’ This speech 
referred to the chairs with which her room was supplied, and 
which Kenneby seemed to regard with suspicion. 

‘ They are very nice I’m sure,’ said he, ‘ but 1 1 don t think I ever 
saw any like them.’ 
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‘ Nor nobody else either. But don’t you tell bim so,’ and she 
nodded with her head to the side of the house on which the office 
stood. 4 I had as nice a set of mahoganys as ever a woman could 
want, and bought with my own money too, John; but he’s took 
them away to furnish some of his lodgings opposite, and put them 
things here in their place. Don’t, Sam ; you’ll have ’em all twisted 
about nohows in no time if you go to use ’em in that way.’ 

‘ I wants to see the pictur’ on the table,’ said Sam. 

‘ Hrat the picture,’ said Mrs. Dockwrath. 4 It was hard, wasn’t 
it, John, to see my own mahoganys, as I had rubbed with my own 
hands till they was ever so bright, and as was bought with my own 
money too, took away and them things brought here ? Sam, if you 
twist that round any more, I’ll box your ears. One can’t hear 
oneself speak with the noise.’ 

‘ They don’t seem to be very useful,’ said Kenneby. 

‘ Useful! They’re got up for cheaterythat’s what they’re got 
up for. And that Dockwrath should be took in with ’em — he that’s 
so sharp at everything,—that’s what surprises me. But laws, John, 
it isn t the sharp ones that gets the best off. You was never sharp, 
but you’re as smirk and smooth as though you came out of a band- 
box. I am glad to see you, John, so I am.’ And she put her apron 
up to her eyes and wiped away a tear. 

4 Is Mr. Dockwrath at home ?’ said John. 

4 Sam, run round and see if your father’s in the office. He’ll be 
home to dinner, I know. Molly, do be quiet with your sister. I 
never see such a girl as you are for bothering. You didn’t come 
down about business, did you, John?’ And then Kenn&by ex¬ 
plained to her that he had been summoned by Dockwrath as to the 
matter of this Orley Farm trial. While he was doing so, Sam 
returned to say that his father had stepped out, but would be back 
in half an hour, and Mrs. Dockwrath, finding it impossible to make 
use of her company sitting-room, took her old lover into the family 
apartment which they all ordinarily occupied. 

4 You can sit down there at any rate without it all crunching 
under you, up to nothing.’ And she emptied for him as she spoke 
the seat of an old well-worn horse-hair bottomed arm-chair. 4 As 
to them tin things I wouldn’t trust myself on one of them ; and so 
I told him, angiy as it made him. But now about poor Lady 

Mason-■. Sam and Molly, you go into the garden, there’s good 

children. They is so ready with their ears, John ; and he contrives 
to get everything out of ’em. Now do tell me about this.’ 

Kenneby could not help thinking that the love match between 
Miriam and her husband had not turned out in all respects well, 
and I fear that he derived from the thought a certain feeling of 
» consolation. 4 He ’ was spoken about in a manner that did not 
betoken unfailing love and perfect confidence. Perhaps Miriam 
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was at this moment thinking that she might have done better with 
her youth and her money! She was thinking of nothing of the 
kind. Her mind was one that dwelt on the present, not on the 
past. She was unhappy about her furniture, unhappy about the 
frocks of those four younger children, unhappy that the loaves of 
bread went faster and faster every day, very unhappy now at the 
savageness with which her husband prosecuted his anger against 
Lady Mason. But it did not occur to her to be unhappy because 
she had not become Mrs. Kenneby. 

Mrs. Dockwrath had more to tell in the matter than had Kenneby, 
and when the elder of the children who were at home had been 
disposed of she was not slow to tell it. ‘ Isn’t it dreadful, John, to 
think that they should come against her now, and the will all 
settled as it was twenty year ago ? But you won’t say anything 
against her; will you now, John? She was always a good friend 
to you; wasn’t she ? Though it wasn’t much use; was it ?’ It was 
thus that she referred to the business before them, and to the love 
passages of her early youth at the same time. 

‘ It’s a very dreadful affair,’ said Kenneby, very solemnly; ‘ and 
the more 1 think of it the more dreadful it becomes.’ 

‘ But you won’t say anything against her, will you ? You won’t 
go over to his side; eh, John ?’ 

6 I don’t know much about sides,’ said he. 

‘ He’ll get himself into trouble with it; I know he will. I do 
so wish you’d tell him, for he can’t hurt you if you stand up to him. 
If I speak,—Lord bless you, I don’t dare to call my soul my own 
for a we^k afterwards.’ 

‘ Is he so very-’ 

£ Oh, dreadful, John. He’s bid me never speak a word to her. 
But for all that I used till she went away down to The Cleeve 
yonder. And what do you think they say now 0 And I do 
believe it too. They say that Sir Peregrine is going to make her 
his lady. If he does that it stands to reason that Dockwrath and 
Joseph Mason will get the worst of it. I’m sure I hope they will; 
only he’ll be twice as hard if he don’t make money by it in some 
way.’ 

‘ Will he, now ?’ 

4 Indeed he will. You never knew anything like him for hard¬ 
ness if things go wrong awhile. I know he’s got lots of money, 
because he’s always buying up bits of houses; besides, what lias 
he done with mine ? but yet sometimes you’d hardly think he’d let 

me have bread enough for the children—and as for clothes-!’ 

Poor Miriam! It seemed that her husband shared with her but few 
of the spoils or triumphs of his profession. 

Tidings now came in from the office that Dockwrath was there. 
* You’ll come round and eat a bit of dinner with us ?’ said she, 
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hesitatingly. He felt that she hesitated, and hesitated himself in his 
reply. ‘ He must say something in the way of asking you, you 
know, and then say you’ll come. His manner’s nothing to you, 
you know. Do now. It does me good to look at you, John ; it 
does indeed.’ And then, without making any promise, he left her 
and went round to the office. 

Kenneby had made up his mind, talking over the matter with 
Moulder and his sister, that he would be very reserved in any com¬ 
munication which he might make to Dockwrath as to his possible 
evidence at the coming trial; but nevertheless when Dockwrath 
had got him into his office, the attorney made him give a succinct 
account of everything he knew, taking down his deposition in a 
regular manner. ‘ And now if you’ll just sign that,’ Dockwrath 
said to him when he had done. 

‘ I don’t know about signing,’ said Kenneby. « A man should 
never write his own name unless he knows why.’ 

‘ You must sign your own deposition;’ and the attorney frowned 
at him and looked savage. ‘ What would a judge say to you in 
court if you had made such a statement as this, affecting the cha¬ 
racter of a woman like Lady Mason, and then had refused to sign 
it ? You’d never be able to hold up your head again.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t I ?’ said Kenneby gloomily; and he did sign it. This 
was a great triumph to Dockwrath. Mat Round had succeeded in 
getting the deposition of Bridget Bolster, but he had got that of 
John Kenneby. 

‘ And now,’ said Dockwrath, ‘ I’ll tell you what we’ll do;_we’ll 

go to the Blue Posts—you remember the Blue Posts?—and I’ll 
stand a beef steak and a glass of brandy and water. I suppose 
you’ll go back to London by the 3 p.m. train. We shall have lots 
of time.’ 

Kenneby said that he should go back by the 3 p.m. train, but he 
declined, with considerable hesitation, the beef steak and brandy 
and water. After what had passed between him and Miriam he 
could not go to the Blue Posts with her husband. 

‘ Nonsense, man,’ said Dockwrath. ‘ You must dine somewhere.’ 

But Kenneby said that he should dine in London. He always 
preferred dining late. Besides, it was a long time since he had 
been at Hamworth, and he was desirous of taking a walk that he 
might renew his associations. 

‘ Associations!’ said Dockwrath with a sneer. According to his 
ideas a man could have no pleasant associations with a place unless 
he had made money there or been in some way successful. Now 
John Kenneby had enjoyed no success at Hamworth. ‘ Well then, 
if you prefer associations to the Blue Posts I’ll say good-bye to you. 

I don’t understand it myself. We shall see each other at the trial 
you know.’ Kenneby with a sigh said that he supposed they should. 
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‘ Are you going into the house,’ said Dookwrath, ‘ to see her 
again ?’ and he indicated with his head the side on which his wife 
was, as she before had indicated his side. 

‘ Well, yes; I think I’ll say good-bye.’ 

‘ Don’t be talking to her about this affair. She understands 
nothing about it, and everything goes up to that woman at Orley 
Farm.’ And so they parted. 

‘ And he wanted you to go to the Blue Posts, did he?’ said 
Miriam when she heard of the proposition. ‘ It’s like him. If 
there is to be any money spent it’s anywhere but at home.’ 

* But I aint going,’ said John. 

6 He’ll go before the day’s out, though he mayn’t get his dinner 
there. And he’ll be ever so free when he’s there. He’ll stand 
brandy and water to half Ilamworth when he thinks he can get 
anything by it; but if you’ll believe me, John, though I’ve all the 
fag of the house on me, and all them children, I can’t get a pint of 
beer—not regular—betwixt breakfast and bedtime.’ Poor Miriam! 
Why had she not taken advice when she was younger? John Ken- 
neby would have given her what beer was good for her, quite 
regularly. 

Then he went out and took his walk, sauntering away to the gate 
of Orley Farm, and looking up the avenue. He ventured up some 
way, and there at a distance before him he saw Lucius Mason 
walking up and down, from the house towards the road and back 
again, swinging a heavy stick in his hand, with his hat pressed 
down over his brows. Kenneby had no desire to speak to him; so 
he returned to the gate, and thence went back to the station, 
escaping the town by a side lane; and in this way he got back to 
London without holding further communication with the people of 
Ilamworth. 


CHAPTER HI. 

JOHN KENNEBY’s COURTSHIP. 

‘ She’s as sweet a temper, John, as ever stirred a lump of sugar in 
her tea,’ said Mrs. Moulder to her brother, as they sat together over 
the fire in Great St. Helen’s on that same evening,—after his return 
from Ilamworth. ‘ That she is,—and so Smiley always found her. 
“ She’s always the same,” Smiley said to me many a day. And 
what can a man want more than that ?’ 

4 That’s quite true,’ said John. 

4 And then as to her habits—I never knew her take a drop too 
much since first I set eyes on her, and that’s nigh twenty years ago. 
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She ]ikes things comfortable;—and why shouldn’t she, with two 
hundred a year of her own coming out of the Kingsland Road brick¬ 
fields ? As for dress, her things is beautiful, and she is the woman 
that takes care of ’em! Why, I remember an Irish tabinet as 
Smiley gave her when first that venture in the brick-fields came up 
money; if that tabinet is as much as turned yet, why, I’ll eat it. 
And then, the best of it is, she’ll have you to-morrow. Indeed she 
will; or to-night, if you’ll ask her. Goodness gracious ! if there 
aint Moulder !’ And the excellent wife jumped up from her seat, 
poked the fire, emptied the most comfortable arm-chair, and hurried 
out to the landing at the top of the stairs. Presently the noise of 
a loudly wheezing pair of lungs was heard, and the commercial 
traveller, enveloped from head to foot in coats and comforters, made 
his appearance. He had just returned from a journey, and having 
deposited his parcels and packages at the house of business of 
Hubbles and Grease in Houndsditch, had now returned to the 
bosom of his family. It was a way he had, not to let his wife know 
exactly the period of his return. Whether he thought that by so 
doing he might keep her always on the alert and ready for marital 
inspection, or whether he disliked to tie himself down by the obli¬ 
gation of a fixed time for his return, Mrs. Moulder had never made 
herself quite sure. But on neither view of the subject did she 
admire this practice of her lord. She had on many occasions 
pointed out to him how much more snug she could make him if he 
would only let her know when he was coming. But he had never 
taken the hint, and in these latter days she had ceased to give it. 

4 Why, I’m uncommon cold,’ he said in answer to his wife’s in¬ 
quiries after his welfare. 4 And so would you be too, if you’d come 
up from Leeds since you’d had your dinner. What, John, are you 
there ? The two of you are making yourself snug enough, I sup- 
nose, with something hot ?’ 

4 Not a drop he’s had yet since he’s been in the house,’ said 
Mrs. Moulder. 4 And he’s hardly as much as darkened the door 
since you left it.’ And Mrs. Moulder added, with some little hesi¬ 
tation in her voice, ‘ Mrs. Smiley is coming in to-night, Moulder.’ 

4 The d-she is! There’s always something of that kind when 

I gets home tired out, and wants to be comfortable. I mean to 
have my supper to myself, as I likes it, if all the Mother Smileys in 
London choose to come the way. What on earth is she coming 
here for this time of night ?’ 

4 Why, Moulder, you know.’ 

4 No ; I don’t know. 1 only know this, that when a man’s used 
up with business he don’t want to have any of that nonsense under 
his nose.’ 

4 If you mean me-’ began John Kenneby. 

4 1 don’t mean you; of course not; and I don’t mean anybody. 
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Here, take my coats, will you ? and let me have a pair of slippers. 
If Mrs. Smiley thinks that I’m going to change my pants, or put 
myself about for her-’ 

‘ Laws, Moulder, she don’t expect that.’ 

‘ She won’t get it any way. Here’s John dressed up as if he was 
going to a box in the the-atre. And you—why should you be going 
to expense, and knocking out things that costs money, because 
Mother Smiley’s coming ? I’ll Smiley her.’ 

‘ Now, Moulder—’ But Mrs. Moulder knew that it was of no 
use speaking to him at the present moment. Her task should be 
this,—to feed and cosset him if possible into good humour before 
her guest should arrive. Her praises of Mrs. Smiley had been very 
fairly true. But nevertheless she was a lady who had a mind and 
voice of her own, as any lady has a right to possess who draws in 
her own right two hundred a year out of a brick-field in the Kings- 
land Koad. Such a one knows that she is above being snubbed, and 
Mrs. Smiley knew this of herself as well as any lady; and if 
Moulder, in his wrath, should call her Mother Smiley, or give her 
to understand that he regarded her as an old woman, that lady 
would probably walk herself off in great dudgeon,—herself and her 
share in the brick-field. To tell the truth, Mrs. Smiley required 
that considerable deference should be paid to her. 

Mrs. Moulder knew well what was her husband’s present ailment. 
He had dined as early as one, and on his journey up from Leeds to 
London had refreshed himself with drink only. That last glass of 
brandy which he had taken at the Peterborough station had made 
him cross. If she could get him to swallow some hot food before 
Mrs. Smiley came, all might yet be well. 

‘ And what’s it to be, M. ?’ she said in her most insinuating voice 
— c there’s a lovely chop down stairs, and there’s nothing so quick 
as that.’ 

‘ Chop !’ he said, and it was all he did say at the moment. 

‘ There’s a ’am in beautiful cut/ she went on, showing by the 
urgency of her voice how anxious she was on the subject. 

For the moment he did not answer her at all, but sat facing the 
fire, and running his fat fingers through his uncombed hair. ‘ Mrs. 
Smiley!’ he said ; ‘ I remember when she was kitchen-maid at old 
Pott’s.’ 

‘ She aint nobody’s kitchen-maid now/ said Mrs. Moulder, almost 
prepared to be angry in the defence of her friend. 

‘ And I never could make out when it was that Smiley married 
her,—that is, if he ever did.’ 

‘ Now, Moulder, that’s shocking of you. Of course he married 
her. She and I is nearly an age as possible, though I think she is 
a year over me. She says not, and it aint nothing to me. But I 
remember the wedding as if it was yesterday. You and I had never 
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set eyes on each other then, M.' This last she added in a plaintive 
tone, hoping to soften him. 

‘ Are you going to keep me here all night without anything ?’ he 
then said. ‘ Let me have some whisky,—hot, with;—and don’t 
stand there looking at nothing.’ 

‘ But you’ll take some solids w T ith it, Moulder ? Why it stands 
to reason you’ll be famished.’ 

‘ Do as you’re bid, will you, and give me the whisky. Are you 
going to tell me when I’m to eat and when I’m to drink, like a 
child ?’ This he said in that tone of voice which made Mrs. Moulder 
know that he meant to be obeyed; and though she was sure that he 
would make himself drunk, she was compelled to minister to his 
desires. She got the whisky and hot water, the lemon and sugar, 
and set the things beside him; and then she retired to the sofa. 
John Kenneby the while sat perfectly silent looking on. Perhaps 
he was considering whether he would be able to emulate the 
domestic management of Dockwrath or of Moulder when he should 
have taken to himself Mrs. Smiley and the Kingsland brick-field. 

‘ If you’ve a mind to help yourself, John, I suppose you’ll do it,’ 
said Moulder. 

‘ None for me just at present, thank’ee,’ said Kenneby. 

‘ I suppose you wouldn’t swallow nothing less than wine in them 
togs ?’ said the other, raising his glass to his lips. ‘ Well, here’s 
better luck, and I’m blessed if it’s not wanting. I’m pretty well 
tired of this go, and so I mean to let ’em know pretty plainly.’ 

All this was understood by Mrs. Moulder, who knew that it only 
signified that her husband was half tipsy, and that in all proba¬ 
bility he would be whole tipsy before long. There was no help 
for it. Were she to remonstrate with him in his present mood, he 
would very probably fling the bottle at her head. Indeed, remon¬ 
strances were never of avail with him. So she sat herself down, 
thinking how she would run down when she heard Mrs. Smiley’s 
step, and beg that lady to postpone her visit. Indeed it would be 
well to send John to convey her home again. 

Moulder swallowed his glass of hot toddy fast, and then mixed 
another. His eyes were very bloodshot, and he sat staring at the 
fire. His hands were thrust into his pockets between the periods 

of his drinking, and he no longer spoke to any one. ‘ I’m-if 

I stand it,’ he growled forth, addressing himself. ‘ I’ve stood it a 

-deal too long.’ And then he finished the second glass. There 

was a sort of understanding on the part of his wife that such inter¬ 
jections as these referred to Hubbles and Grease, and indicated a 
painfully advanced state of drink. There was one hope; the double 
heat, that of the fire and of the whisky, might make him sleep ; 
and if so, he would be safe for two or three hours. 

‘ I’m blessed if I do, and that’s all,’ said Moulder, grasping the 
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whisky-bottle for the third time. His wife sat behind him very 
anxious, but not daring to interfere. J It’s going over the table, 
M.,’ she then said. 

1 D-Ike table !’ he answered; and then his head fell forward 

on his breast, and he was fast asleep with the bottle in his hand. 

‘ Put your hand to it, John,’ said Mrs. Moulder in a whisper. But 
John hesitated. The lion might rouse himself if his prey were touched. 

‘ He’ll let it go easy if you put your hand to it. ‘ He’s safe 
enough now. There. If we could only get him back from the fire 
a little, or his face’ll be burnt off of him.’ 

4 But you wouldn’t move him ?’ 

‘ W ell, yes; we’ll try. I’ve done it before, and he’s never stirred. 
Come here, just behind. The casters is good, I know. Laws! aint 
he heavy ?’ And then they slowly dragged him back. He grunted 
out some half-pronounced threat as they moved him; but he did 
not stir, and his wife knew that she was again mistress of the room 
for the next two hours. It was true that he snored horribly, but 
then she was used to that. 

‘ You won’t let her come up, will you ?’ said John. 

* ^ ky not ? She knows what men is as well I do. Smiley wasn’t 
that way often, I believe; but he was awful when he was. He 
wouldn t sleep it off, quite innocent, like that; but would break 
everything about the place, and then cry like a child after it. Now 
Moulder’s got none of that about him. The worst of it is, how am 

I ever to get him into bed when he wakes ?’ 

- While the anticipation of this great trouble was still on her mind, 
the ring at the bell was heard, and John Kenneby went down to the 
outer door that he might pay to Mrs. Smiley the attention of waiting 

upon her up stairs. And up stairs she came, bristling with silk_ 

the identical Irish tabinet, perhaps, which had never been turned_ 

and conscious of the business which had brought her. 

4 \\ hat Moulder’s asleep is he ?’ she said as she entered the room. 

I I suppose that’s as good as a pair of gloves, any way.’ 

‘ He aint just very well,’ said Mrs. Moulder, winking at her 
friend ; 4 he’s tired after a long journey.’ 

*9h li! ah h!’ said Mrs. Smiley, looking down upon the 
sleeping beauty, and understanding everything at a glance. ‘ It’s 
uncommon bad for him, you know, because he’s so given to flesh.’ 

4 It’s as much fatigue as anything,’ said the wife. 

‘Yes, I dare say;’ and Mrs. Smiley shook her head. ^ If he 
fatigues himself so much as that often he’ll soon be off the hooks.’ 

Much was undoubtedly to be borne from two hundred a year in a 
brick-field, especially when that two hundred a year was coming so 
very near home; but there is an amount of impertinent familiarity 
which must be put down even in two hundred a year. ‘ I’ve known 
worse cases than him, my dear; and that ended worse.’ 

c 2 
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‘ Oh, I dare say. But you’re mistook if you mean Smiley. It 
was ’sepilus as took him off, as everybody knows.’ 

6 Well, my dear, I’m sure I’m not going to say anything against 
that. And now, John, do help her off with her bonnet and shawl, 
while I get the tea-things.’ 

Mrs. Smiley was a firm set, healthy-looking woman of—about 
forty. She had large, dark, glassy eyes, which were bright without- 
sparkling. Her cheeks were very red, having a fixed settled colour 
that never altered with circumstances. Her black wiry hair was 
ended in short crisp curls, which sat close to her head. It almost 
collected like a wig, but the hair was in truth her own. Her mouth 
was small, and her lips thin, and they gave to her face a look of 
sharpness that was not quite agreeable. Nevertheless she was not 
a bad-looking woman, and with such advantages as two hundred 
a year and the wardrobe which Mrs. Moulder had described, was 
no doubt entitled to look for a second husband. 

‘ Well, Mr. Kenneby, and how do you find yourself this cold 
weather ? Dear, how he do snore ; don’t he ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Kenneby, very thoughtfully, ‘ he does rather.’ He 
was thinking of Miriam Usbech as she was twenty years ago, and 
of Mrs. Smiley as she appeared at present. Not that he felt inclined 
to grumble at the lot prepared for him, but that he would like to 
take a few more years to think about it. 

And then they sat down to tea. The lovely chops which Moulder 
had despised, and the ham in beautiful cut which had failed to 
tempt him, now met with due appreciation. Mrs. Smiley, though 
she had never been known to take a drop'too much, did like to have 
things comfortable; and on this occasion she made an excellent 
meal, with a large pocket-handkerchief of Moulder’s—brought in for 
the occasion—stretched across the broad expanse of the Irish 
tabinet. ‘ We sha’n’t wake him, shall we?’ said she, as she took her 
last bit of muffin. 

4 Not till he wakes natural, of hisself,’ said Mrs. Moulder. 4 When 
he’s worked it off, he’ll rouse himself, and I shall have to get him to 
bed.’ 

‘ He’ll be a bit patchy then, won’t he ?’ 

‘ Well, just for a while of course he will,’ said Mrs. Moulder. 
‘But there’s worse than him. To-morrow morning, maybe, he’ll be 
just as sweet as sweet. It don’t hang about him, sullen like. That’ 
what I hate, when it hangs about ’em.’ Then the tea-things were 
taken away, Mrs. Smiley in her familiarity assisting in the removal, 
and—in spite of the example now before them—some more sugar 
and some more spirits, and some more hot water were put upon the 
table. ‘ Well, I don’t mind just the least taste in life, Mrs. Moulder, 
as we’re quite between friends; and I’m sure you’ll want ifc to-night 
to keep yourself up.’ Mrs. Moulder would have answered these last 
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words with, some severity had she not felt that good humour now 
might be of great value to her brother. 

‘ Well, John, and what is it you’ve got to say to lier ?’ said Mrs. 
Moulder, as she put down her empty glass. Between friends who 
understood each other so well, and at their time of life, what was 
the use of ceremony ? 

‘La, Mrs. Moulder, what should he have got to say? Nothing 
I’m sure as I’d think of listening to.’ 

‘ You try her, John.’ 

‘ Not but what I’ve the greatest respect in life for Mr. Kenneby, 
and always did have. If you must have anything to do with men, I’ve 
always said, recommend me to them as is quiet and steady, and hasn t 
got too much of the gab;—a quiet man is the man for me any day. 

‘Well, John?’ said Mrs. Moulder. 

‘Now, Mrs. Moulder, can’t you keep yourself to yourself, and we 
shall do very well. Laws, how he do snore! When his head goes 
hobbling that way I do so fear he’ll have a fit.’ 

‘ No he won’t; he’s coming to, all right. Well, John ?’ 

‘ I’m sure I shall be very happy,’ said John, ‘ if she likes it. She 
says that she respects me, and I’m sure I’ve a great respect for her. 
I always had—even when Mr. Smiley was alive.’ 

‘ It’s very good of you to say so,’ said she ; not speaking however 
as though she were quite satisfied. What was the use of his 
remembering Smiley just at present ? 

‘ Enough’s enough between friends any day,’ said Mrs. Moulder. 
* So give her your hand, John.’ 

‘ I think it’ll be right to say one thing first,’ said Kenneby, with 
a solemn and deliberate tone. 

‘ And what’s that ?’ said Mrs. Smiley, eagerly. 

‘ In such a matter as this,’ continued Kenneby, ‘ where the hearts 
are concerned-’ 

‘ You didn’t say anything about hearts yet,’ said Mrs. Smiley, 
with some measure of approbation in her voice. 

‘ Didn’t I,’ said Kenneby. ‘ Then it was an omission on my 
part, and I beg leave to apologize. But what I was going to say is 
this : when the hearts are concerned, everything should be honest 
and above-board.’ 

‘ Oh of course/ said Mrs. Moulder; ‘ and I’m sure she don’t 
suspect nothing else.’ 

‘You’d better let him go on,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

< My heart has not been free from woman’s lovely image.’ 

‘ And isn’t free now, is it, John ?’ said Mrs. Moulder. 

‘ I’ve had my object, and though she’s been another’s, still I’ve 
kept her image on my heart.’ 

‘But it aint there any longer, John? He’s speaking of twenty 
years ago, Mrs. Smiley.’ 
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4 It’s quite beautiful to bear him,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 4 Go on, Mr. 
Kenneby.’ 

‘ The years are gone by as though they was nothing, and still I’ve 
had her image on my heart. I’ve seen her to-day.’ 

4 Her gentleman’s still alive, aint he ?’ asked Mrs. Smiley. 

4 And likely to live,’ said Mrs. Moulder. 

4 I’ve seen her to-day,’ Kenneby continued; 4 and now the 
Adriatic’s free to wed another.’ 

Neither of the ladies present exactly understood the force of the 
quotation; but as it contained an appropriate reference to marriage, 
and apparently to a second marriage, it was taken by both of them 
in good part. He was considered to have made his offer, and Mrs. 
Smiley thereupon formally accepted him. 4 He’s spoke quite hand¬ 
some, I’m sure,’ said Mrs. Smiley to his sister ; ‘and I don’t know that 

any woman has a right to expect more. As to the brick-fields-.’ 

And then there was a slight reference to business, with which it 
will not be necessary that the readers of this story should embarrass 
themselves. 

Soon after that Mr. Kenneby saw Mrs. Smiley home in a cab, 
and poor Mrs. Moulder sat by her lord till he roused himself from 
his sleep. Let us hope that her troubles with him were as little 
vexatious as possible; and console ourselves with the reflection that 
at twelve o’clock the next morning, after the second bottle of soda 
and brandy, he was 4 as sweet as sweet.’ 


CHAPTER IY. 

SHOWING HOW LADY MASON COULD BE VERY NOBLE. 

Lady Mason returned to The Cleeve after her visit to Mr. Furnival’s 
chambers, and nobody asked her why she had been to London or 
whom she had seen. Nothing could be more gracious than the 
deference which was shown to her, and the perfect freedom of action 
which was accorded to her. On that very day Lady Staveley had 
called at The Cleeve, explaining to Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme 
that her visit was made expressly to Lady Mason. 4 I should have 
called at Orley Farm, of course,’ said Lady Staveley, 4 only that I 
hear that Lady Mason is likely to prolong her visit with you. I 
must trust to you, Mrs. Orme, to make all that understood.’ Sir 
Peregrine took upon himself to say that it all should be understood, 
and then drawing Lady Staveley aside, told her of his own intended 
marriage. 4 I cannot but be aware,’ he said, 4 that I have no 
business to trouble you with an affair that is so exclusively our 
own; but I have a wish, which perhaps you may understand, that 
there should be no secret about it. I think it better, for her sake. 
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that it should be known. If the connection can be of any service to 
her, she should reap that benefit now, when some people are treating 
her name with a barbarity which I believe to be almost unparalleled 
in this country.’ In answer to this Lady Staveley was of course 
obliged to congratulate him, and she did so with the best grace in 
her power ; but it was not easy to say much that was cordial, and 
as she drove back with Mrs. Arbuthnot to Noningsby the words 
which were said between them as to Lady Mason were not so kindly 
meant towards that lady as their remarks on their journey to The 
Cleeve. 

Lady Staveley had hoped,—though she had hardly expressed her 
hope even to herself, and certainly had not spoken of it to any one 
else,—that she might have been able to say a word or two to Mrs. 
Orme about young Peregrine, a word or two that would have shown 
her own good feeling towards the young man,—her own regard, and 
almost affection for him, even though this might have been done 
without any mention of Madeline’s name. She might have learned 
in this way whether young Orme had made known at home what 
had been his hopes and what his disappointments, and might have 
formed some opinion whether or no he would renew his suit. She 
would not have been the first to mention her daughter’s name ; but 
if Mrs. Orme should speak of it, then the subject would be free for 
her, and she could let it be known that the heir of The Cleeve 

S uld at any rate have her sanction and good will. What happi- 
s could be so great for her as that of having a daughter so settled, 
hin eight miles of her ? And then it was not only that a marriage 
between her daughter and Peregrine Orme would be an event so 
fortunate, but also that those feelings with reference to Felix 
Graham were so unfortunate ! That young heart, she thought, could 
not as yet be heavy laden, and it might be possible that the whole 
affair should be made to run in the proper course,—if only it could 
be done at once. But now, that tale which Sir Peregrine had told 
her respecting himself and Lady Mason had made it quite impossible 
that anything should be said on the other subject. And then again, 
if it was decreed that the Noningsby family and the family of The 
Cleeve should bo connected, would not such a marriage as this 
between the baronet and Lady Mason be very injurious ? So that 
Lady Staveley was not quite happy as she returned to her own house. 

Lady Staveley’s message, however, for Lady Mason was given 
with all its full force. Sir Peregrine had felt grateful for what had 
been done, and Mrs. Orme, in talking of it, made quite the most of 
it. Civility from the Staveleys to the Ormes would not, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of things, be accounted of any special value. The two 
families might, and naturally would, know each other on intimate 
terms. But the Ormes would as a matter of course stand the 
highest in general estimation. Now, however, the Ormes had to 
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bear up Lady Mason with them. Sir Peregrine had so willed it, 
and Mrs. Orme had not for a moment thought of contesting the wish 
of one whose wishes she had never contested. No words were 
spoken on the subject; but still with both of them there was a feel¬ 
ing that Lady Staveley’s countenance and open friendship would be 
of value. When it had come to this with Sir Peregrine Orme, he 
was already disgraced in his own estimation,—already disgraced, 
although he declared to himself a thousand times that he was onlv 
doing his duty as a gentleman. 

i On that evening Lady Mason said no word of her new purpose. 
She had pledged herself both to Peregrine Orme and to Mr. Furnival. 
To both she had made a distinct promise that she would break off 
her engagement, and she knew well that the deed should be done at 
once. But how was she to do it ? With what words was she to 
tell him that she had changed her mind and would not take the 
hand that he had offered to her ? She feared to be a moment alone 
with Peregrine lest he should tax her with the non-fulfilment of her 
promise. But in truth Peregrine at the present moment was 
thinking more of another matter. It had almost come home to him 
that his grandfather’s marriage might facilitate his own; and though 
lie still was far from reconciling himself to the connection with Lady 
Mason, he was almost disposed to put up with it. 

On the following day, at about noon, a chariot with a pair of post- 
horses was bi ought up to the door of The Cleeve at a very fast pace, 
and the two ladies soon afterwards learned that Lord Alston was 
closeted with Sir Peregrine. Lord Alston was one of Sir Pere¬ 
grine’s oldest friends. He was a man senior both in age and 
standing to the baronet; and, moreover, he was a friend who came 
but seldom to The Cleeve, although his friendship was close and 
intimate. Nothing was said between Mrs. Orme and Lady Mason, 
but each dreaded that Lord Alston had come to remonstrate about 
the marriage. And so in truth he had. The two old men were 
together for about an hour, and then Lord Alston took his departure 
without asking for, or seeing any other one of the family. Lord 
Alston had remonstrated about the marriage, using at last very 
strong language to dissuade the baronet from a step which he 
thought so unfortunate ; but he had remonstrated altogether in vain. 
Every word he had used was not only fruitless, but injurious ; for 
Sir Peregrine was a man whom it was very difficult to rescue by 
opposition, though no man might be more easily led by assumed 
acquiescence. 

Orme, my dear fellow,’ said his lordship, towards the end of the 
interview, ‘ it is my duty, as an old friend, to tell you this.’ 

‘ Then, Lord Alston, you have done your duty.’ 

‘ ^ Tot while a hope remains that I may prevent this marriage.’ 

‘ There is ground for no such hope on your part; and permit me 
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to say that the expression of such a hope to me is greatly wanting 
in courtesy.’ 

c You and I,’ continued Lord Alston, without apparent attention 
to the last words which Sir Peregrine had spoken, ‘ have nearly 
come to the end of our tether here. Our careers have been run; 
and I think I may say as regards both, but I may certainly say as 
regards you, that they have been so run that we have not disgraced 
those who preceded us. Our dearest hopes should be that our 
names may never be held as a reproach by those who come after 
us.’ 

‘ With God’s blessing I will do nothing to disgrace my family.’ 

‘ But, Orme, you and I cannot act as may those whose names in 
the world are altogether unnoticed. I know that you are doing 
this from a feeling of charity to that lady.’ 

‘ I am doing it, Lord Alston, because it so pleases me.’ 

‘ But your first charity is due to your grandson. Suppose that 
he was making an offer of his hand to the daughter of some noble¬ 
man,—as he is so well entitled to do,—how would it affect his hopes 
if it were known that you at the time had married a lady whose 
misfortune made it necessary that she should stand at the bar in a 
criminal court?’ 

‘ Lord Alston,’ said Sir Peregrine, rising from his chair, ‘ I trust 
/^that my grandson may never rest his hopes on any woman whose 
heart could be hardened against him by such a thought as that.’ 

‘ But what if she should be guilty ?’ said Lord Alston. 

‘ Permit me to say,’ said Sir Peregrine, still standing, and stand¬ 
ing now bolt upright, as though his years did not weigh on him a 
feather, ‘ that this conversation has gone far enough. There are 
some surmises to which I cannot listen, even from Lord Alston.’ 

Then his lordship shrugged his shoulders, declared that in speak¬ 
ing as he had spoken he had endeavoured to do a friendly duty by 
an old friend,—certainly the oldest, and almost the dearest friend 
he had,—and so ho took his leave. The wheels of the chariot were 
heard grating over the gravel, as he was carried away from the 
door at a gallop, and the two ladies looked into each other’s faces, 
saying nothing. Sir Peregrine was not seen from that time till 
dinner; but when he did come into the drawing-room his manner 
to Lady Mason was, if possible, more gracious and more affectionate 
than ever. 

‘ So Lord Alston was here to-day,’ Peregrine said to his mother 
that night before he went to bed. 

‘ Yes, he was here.’ 

‘ It was about this marriage, mother, as sure as I am standing 
here.’ 

‘ I don’t think Lord Alston would interfere about that, Perry.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t he ? He would interfere about anything he did not 
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like ; that is, as far as the pluck of it goes. Of course he can’t like 
it. Who can ?’ 

‘ Perry, your grandfather likes it; and surely he has a right to 
please himself.’ 

‘ I don’t know about that. You might say the same thing if he 
wanted to kill all the foxes about the place, or do any other out¬ 
landish thing. Of course he might kill them, as far as the law goes, 
but where would he be afterwards ? She hasn’t said anything to 
him, has she ?’ 

‘ I think not.’ 

‘ Nor to you ?’ 

‘ No; she has not spoken to me ; not about that.’ 

‘ She promised me positively that she would break it off.’ 

4 You must not be hard on her, Perry.’ 

Just as these words were spoken, there came a low knock at 
Mrs. Orme’s dressing-room door. This room, in which Mrs. Orme 
was wont to sit for an hour or so every night before she went to 
bed, was the scene of all the meetings of affection which took place 
between the mother and the son. It was a pretty little apartment, 
opening from Mrs. Orme’s bed-room, which had at one time been 
the exclusive property of Peregrine’s father. But by degrees it had 
altogether assumed feminine attributes; had been furnished with 
soft chairs, a sofa, and a lady’s table; and though called by the 
name of Mrs. Orme’s dressing-room, was in fact a separate sitting- 
room devoted to her exclusive use. Sir Peregrine would not for 
worlds have entered it without sending up his name beforehand, 
and this he did on only very rare occasions. But Lady Mason had 
of late been admitted here, and Mrs. Orme now knew that it was 
her knock. 

c Open the door, Perry,’ she said; 4 it is Lady Mason.’ He did 
open the door, and Lady Mason entered. 

4 Oh, Mr. Orme, I did not know that you were here.’ 

4 1 am just off. Good night, mother.’ 

4 But I am disturbing you.’ 

4 No, we had done ;’ and he stooped down and kissed his mother. 

4 Good night, Lady Mason. Hadn’t I better put some coals on for 
you, or the fire will be out?’ He did put on the coals, and then 
he went his way. 

Lady Mason while he was doing this had sat down on the sofa, 
close to Mrs. Orme ; but when the door was closed Mrs. Orme was 
the first to speak. 4 Well, dear,’ she said, putting her hand caress¬ 
ingly on the other’s arm. I am inclined to think that had there 
been no one whom Mrs. Orme was bound to consult but herself, 
she would have wished that this marriage should have gone on. To 
her it would have been altogether pleasant to have had Lady Mason 
ever with her in the house; and she had none of those fears as 
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to future family retrospections respecting which Lord Alston had 
spoken with so much knowledge of the world. As it was, her 
manner was so caressing and affectionate to her guest, that she did 
much more to promote Sir Peregrine’s wishes than to oppose them. 
‘Well, dear/ she said, with her sweetest smile. 

‘ I am so sorry that I have driven your son away.* 

‘He was going. Besides, it would make no matter; he would 
stay here all night sometimes, if I didn’t drive him away myself. 
He comes here and writes his letters at the most unconscionable 
hours, and uses up all my note-paper in telling some horsekeeper 
what is to be done with his mare.* 

* Ah, how happy you must be to have him ! ’ 

‘Well, I suppose I am,’ she said, as a tear came into her eyes. 

‘ We are so hard to please. I am all anxiety now that he should he 
married ; and if he were married, then I suppose I should grumble 
because I did not see so much of him. He would be more settled if 
he would marry, I think. For myself I approve of early marriages 
for young men.’ And then she thought of her own husband whom 
she had loved so well and lost so soon. And so they sat silent for a 
while, each thinking of her own lot in life. 

‘ But I must not keep you up all night/ said Lady Mason. 

‘ Oh, I do so like you to be here/ said the other. Then again she 
took hold of her arm, and the two women kissed each other. 

‘ But, Edith/ said the other, ‘ I came in here to-night with a 
purpose. I have something that I wish to say to you. Can yon 
listen to me ?’ 

‘ Oh yes/ said Mrs. Orme ; ‘ surely.’ 

‘ Has your son been talking to you about—about what was said 
between him and me the other day ? I am sure he has, for I know 
he tells you everything,—as he ought to do.’ 

‘ Yes, he did speak to me,’ said Mrs. Orme, almost trembling with 
anxiety. 

‘ I am so glad, for now it will be easier for me to tell you. And 
since that I have seen Mr. Fumival, and he says the same. I tell 
you because you are so good and so loving to me. I will keep 
nothing from you ; but you must not tell Sir Peregrine that I talked 
to Mr. Fumival about this.’ 

Mrs. Orme gave the required promise, hardly thinking at the 
moment whether or no she would be guilty of any treason against 
Sir Peregrine in doing so. 

‘ I think I should have said nothing to him, though he is so very 
old a friend, had not Mr. Orme-’ 

‘ You mean Peregrine ?’ 

‘ Yes ; had not he been so—so earnest about it. He told me that 
if I married Sir Peregrine I should be doing a cruel injury to him 
—to his grandfather.’ 
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4 He should not have said that.’ 

‘ Yes, Edith,—if he thinks it. He told rae that I should be turning 
all his friends against him. So I promised him that I would speak 
to Sir Peregrine, and break it off if it be possible.’ 

‘ He told me that.’ 

‘ And then I spoke to Mr. Fumival, and he told me that I should 
be blamed by all the world if I were to marry him. I cannot tell 
you all he said, but he said this : that if—if * 

‘ If wfiiat, dear ?’ 

( If in the court they should say-’ 

‘ Say what ?’ 

4 Say that I did this thing,—then Sir Peregrine would be crushed, 
and would die wdth a broken heart.’ 

4 But they cannot say that;—it is impossible. You do not think it 
possible that they can do so ?’ And then again she took hold of 
Lady Mason’s arm, and looked up anxiously into her face. She 
looked up anxiously, not suspecting anything, not for a moment 
presuming it possible that such a verdict could be justly given, but 
in order that she might see how far the fear of a fate so horrible 
was operating on her friend. Lady Mason’s face was pale and woe- 
worn, but not more so than was now customary with her. 

4 One cannot say what may be possible,’ she answered slowly. 4 1 
suppose they would not go on with it if they did not think they had 
some chance of success.’ 

4 You mean as to the property ?’ 

4 Yes; as to the property.’ 

4 But why should they not try that, if they must try it, without 
dragging you there ?’ 

4 Ah, I do not understand; or at least I cannot explain it. Mr. 
Fumival says that it must be so; and therefore I shall tell Sir 
Peregrine to-morrow that all this must be given up.’ And then 
they sat together silently, holding each other by the hand. 

4 Good night, Edith,’ Lady Mason said at last, getting up from her 
seat. 

4 Good night, dearest.’ 

4 You will let me be your friend still, will you not ?’ said Lady 
Mason. 

4 My friend! Oh yes; always my friend. Why should this 
interfere between you and me ?’ 

4 But he will be very angry—at least 1 fear that he will. Not 
that—not that he will have anything to regret. But the veiy 
strength of his generosity and nobleness will make him angry. He 
will be indignant because I do not let him make this sacrifice for 
me. And then—and then—I fear I must leave this house.’ 

4 Oh no, not that; I will speak to him. Pie will do anything for 
me.’ 
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< it will bo better perhaps that I should go. People will think 
that I am estranged from Lucius. But if I go, you will come to 
me? He will let you do that; will he not?’ 

And then there were warm, close promises given, and embraces 
interchanged. The women did love each other with a hearty, true 
love, and each longed that they might be left together. And yet 
how different they were, and how different had been their lives ! 

The prominent thought in Lady Mason’s mind as she returned to 
her own room was thisthat Mrs. Orme had said no word to 
dissuade her from the line of conduct which she had proposed to 
herself. Mrs. Orme had never spoken against the marriage as 
Pereorine had spoken, and Mr. Furnival. Her heart had not been 
sternenough to allow her to do that. But was it not clear that her 
opinion was the same as theirs? Lady Mason acknowledged to 
herself that it was clear, and acknowledged to herself also that no 
one was in favour of the marriage. ‘ I will do it immediately after 
breakfast,’ she said to herself. And then she sat down,—and sat 
through the half the night thinking of it. _ 

Mrs. Orme, when she was left alone, almost rebuked herself in 
that she had said no word of counsel against the undertaking which 
Lady Mason proposed for herself. For Mr. Furnival and his 
opinion she did not care much. Indeed, she would have been angry 
with Lady Mason for speaking to Mr. Furnival on the subject, were 
it not that her pity was too deep to admit of any anger. That the 
truth must be established at the trial Mrs. Orme felt all but con¬ 
fident. When alone she would feel quite sure on this point, though 
a doubt would always creep in on her when Lady Mason was with 
her. But now, as she sat alone, she could not realize the idea that 
the fear of a verdict against her friend should offer any valid reason 
against the marriage. The valid reasons, if there were such, must 
be looked for elsewhere. And were these other reasons so strong in 
their validity ? Sir Peregrine desired the marriage; and so did 
Lady Mason herself, as regarded her own individual wishes. Mrs. 
Orme was sure that this was so. And then for her own self, she— 
Sir Peregrine’s daughter-in-law, the only lady concerned in the 

matter_she also would have liked it. But her son disliked it, and 

she had yielded so far to the wishes of her son. Well; was it not 
right that with her those wishes should be all but paramount ? And 
thus she endeavoured to satisfy her conscience as she retired to 
rest. 

On the following morning the four assembled at breakfast. Lady 
Mason hardly spoke at all to any one. Mrs. Orme, who knew what 
was about to take place, was almost as silent; but Sir Peregrine 
had almost more to say than usual to his grandson. He was in good 
spirits, having firmly made up his mind on a certain point; and he 
showed this by telling Peregrine that he would ride with him 
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immediately after breakfast. ‘ What bas made you so slack about 
your bunting during tbe last two or three days ?’ he asked. 

I shall hunt to-morrow,’ said Peregrine. 

Then you can atford time to ride with me through the woods 
after breakfast.’ And so it would have been arranged had not Lady 
Mason immediately said that she hoped to be able to say a few words 
t0 . Peregrine in the library after breakfast. < Place aux dames ’ 
said he. ‘ Peregrine, the horses can wait.’ And so the matter was 
arranged while they were still sitting over, their toast. 

Peregrine, as this was said, had looked at his mother, but she had 
not ventured to take her eyes for a moment from the teapot. Then 
he had looked at Lady Mason, and saw that she was, as it were 
going through a fashion of eating her breakfast. In order to break 
the absolute silence of the room he muttered something about the 
weather, and then his grandfather, with the same object, answered 
him. After that no words were spoken till Sir Peregrine, risino- 
irom his chair, declared that he was ready. 

He got up and opened the door for his guest, and then hurryina- 
across the hall, opened the library door for her also, holding it till 
she had passed in. Then he took her left hand in his, and passing 

Ins right arm round her waist, asked her if anything disturbed 
lier. 

‘ Oh yes,’ she said, ‘yes; there is much that disturbs me. I have 
done very wrong.’ 

‘How done wrong, Mary ?’ She could not recollect that he had 
called her Mary before, and the sound she thought was very sweet • 

—was very sweet, although she was over forty, and he over seventy 
years of age. J 

‘I have done very wrong, and I have now come here that I may 
undo it. Dear Sir Peregrine, you must not be angry with me.’ 

‘ I do not think that I shall be angry with you; but what is it 
dearest ?’ ’ 

But she did not know how to find words to declare her purpose 
It was comparatively an easy task to tell Mrs. Orme that she had 
made up her mind not to marry Sir Peregrine, but it was by no 
means easy to tell the baronet himself. And now she stood there 
leaning over the fireplace, with his arm round her waist,—as it 
behoved her to stand no longer, seeing the resolution to which she 
had come. But still she did not speak. 

Well, Mary, what is it? I know there is something on your 
mind or you would not have summoned me in here. Is it about 
the trial ?. Have you seen Mr. Fumival again ?’ 

4 No ; it is not about the trial,’ she said, avoiding the other 
question. 

4 What is it then ?’ 

1 Sir Peregrine, it is impossible that we should be married.’ And 
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thus she brought forth her tidings, as it were at a gasp, speak¬ 
ing at the moment with a voice that was almost indicative of 
anger. 

4 And why not V said he, releasing her from his arm and looking 
at her. 

‘ It cannot he,’ she said. 

‘ And why not, Lady Mason ?’ 

1 It cannot be,’ she said again, speaking with more emphasis, and 
with a stronger tone. 

‘ And is that all that you intend to tell me ? Have I done any¬ 
thing that has offended you ?’ 

‘Offended me! No. I do not think that would be possible. 
The offence is on the other side-•’ 

4 Then, my dear,-•’ 

‘ But listen to me now. It cannot be. I know that it is wrong. 
Everything tells me that such a marriage on your part would be 
a sacrifice,—a terrible sacrifice. You would be throwing away your 
great rank-* 

‘No,’ shouted Sir Peregrine ; 4 not though I married a kitchen- 
maid,—instead of a lady who in social life is my equal.’ 

« Ah, no; I should not have said rank. You cannot lose that;— 
but your station in the world, the respect of all around you, the— 
the—the-’ 

‘ Who has been telling you all this ?’ 

4 I have wanted no one to tell me. Thinking of it has told it 
me all. My own heart which is full of gratitude and love for you 
has told me.’ 

‘ You have not seen Lord Alston ?’ 

4 Lord Alston ! oh, no.’ 

4 Has Peregrine been speaking to you ?’ 

4 Peregrine! ’ 

4 Yes; Peregrine; my grandson ?* 

4 He has spoken to me.’ 

4 Telling you to say this to me. Then he is an ungrateful boy; 
—a very ungrateful boy. I would have done anything to guard 
him from wrong in this matter.’ 

4 Ah; now I see the evil that I have done. Why did I ever 
come into the house to make quarrels between you ?’ 

4 There shall be no quarrel. I will forgive him even that if you 
will be guided by me. And, dearest Mary, you must be guided by 
me now. This matter has gone too far for you to go back—unless, 
indeed, you will say that personally you have an aversion to the 
marriage.’ 

4 Oh, no ; no; it is not that,’ she said eagerly. She could not 
help saying it with eagerness. She could not inflict the wound on 
his feelings which her silence would then have given. 
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‘ Under those circumstances, I have a right to say that the 
marriage must go on.’ 

4 No ; no.’ 

‘ But I say it must. Sit down, Mary.’ And she did sit down, 
while he stood leaning over her and thus spoke. ‘ You speak of 
sacrificing me. I am an old man with not many more years before 
me. If I did sacrifice what little is left to me of life with the 
object of befriending one whom I really love, there would be no 
more in it than what a man might do, and still feel that the balance 
was on the right side. But here there will be no sacrifice. My 
life will be happier, and so will Edith’s. And so indeed will that 
boy’s, if he did but know it. For the world’s talk, which will last 
some month or two, I care nothing. This I will confess, that if I 
were prompted to this only by my own inclination, only by love 

for you-’ and as he spoke he held out his hand to her, and she 

could not refuse him hers— 4 in such a case I should doubt and 
hesitate and probably keep aloof from such a step. But it is not 
so. In doing this I shall gratify my own heart, and also serve you 
in your great troubles. Believe me, I have thought of that.’ 

‘ I know you have, Sir Peregrine,—and therefore it cannot be.* 

‘ But therefore it shall be. The world knows it now ; and were ‘ 
we to be separated after what has past, the world would say that 
I—I had thought you guilty of this crime.’ 

4 I must bear all that.’ And now she stood before him, not 
looking him in the face, but with her face turned down towards 
the ground, and speaking hardly above her breath. 

4 By heavens, no; not whilst I can stand by your side. Not 
whilst I have strength left to support you and thrust the lie down 
the throat of such a wretch as Joseph Mason. No, Mary, go back 
to Edith and tell her that you have tried it, but that there is no 
escape for you.’ And then he smiled at her. His smile at times 
eould be very pleasant! 

But she did not smile as she answered him. 6 Sir Peregrine,’ 
she said; and she endeavoured to raise her face to his but failed. 

4 Well, my love.’ 

4 Sir Peregrine, I am guilty.’ 

4 Guilty! Guilty of what ?’ he said, startled rather than in¬ 
structed by her words. 

4 Guilty of all this with which they charge me.’ And then she 
threw herself at his feet, and wound her arms round his knees. 











IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE, 


IMOMILE PILLS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND AXiX. STOMACH COMPS.AXNTS, 

AND, AS A NATUEAL CONSEQUENCE, 

A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM, 


Indigestion is a weakness or want of power 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to con¬ 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
whole system. It is caused by everything 
which weakens the system in general, or the 
stomach in particular. From it proceed 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable; for it is very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 1 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa¬ 
tions : amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects are a want of, or an inordi¬ 
nate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu¬ 
lency,heartburn,pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick¬ 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi¬ 
cation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer¬ 
tion. The minds of persons so afflicted fre¬ 
quently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun¬ 
tenance; they appear thoughtful, melan¬ 
choly, and dejected, under great appre¬ 
hension of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 


time to calm and collect themselves; yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal¬ 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi¬ 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi¬ 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di¬ 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner¬ 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers . The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto¬ 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re¬ 
commended by the most eminent practi¬ 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 


















OBSEBVATIONS OIST INDIGESTION. 


great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- i 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading ■ 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of ; 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos¬ 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro¬ 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with CamomileElowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
lie most speedy restorer, and the most cer¬ 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modem discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex¬ 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im¬ 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera¬ 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum¬ 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in¬ 
jury from taking them, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being ' 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties ! 
of Norton's Camomile Pills , it is only doing 


them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body, which so 
quickly follows the use of Norton's CamomiU 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re¬ 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time oi 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in¬ 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con¬ 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con¬ 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin¬ 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion; as such, theii 
general use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence of malig¬ 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in¬ 
valuable, as in no one instance have they ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti¬ 
cularly recommended for all stomach com¬ 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex¬ 
pected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has been 
written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, at it were, been inundated with prac¬ 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, 
did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense. Those persons who study 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de¬ 
signed to inform us what is proper for the 
stomach, and of course that must best in¬ 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those articles 
which are agreeable to the taste were by 
nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 












OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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production; if they are pure and unadul¬ 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
use; they mil only injure by abuse. Con¬ 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation but never 
in excess; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
.ts work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed; this con- 
fists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve¬ 
getables, mixing them well, and blending the 
svhole together before they are swallowed; 
md it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
n haste. If you conform to this short and 
limple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
hat there are various things which others 
sat and drink with pleasure and without in¬ 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
o yourself only that they disagree, you may 
it once conclude that the fault i3 in the 
tomach, that it does not possess the power 
riiieh it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
mce, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
orded the better. A very short trial of this 
aedicine will best prove how soon it will 
>ut the stomach in a condition to perform 
rith ease all the work which nature intend- 
d for it. By its use you will soon be able 
o enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
ible to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
Lividual article of food which disagrees with 
•r sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
orget that a small meal well digested affords 
aore nourishment to the system than a large 
me, even of the same food, when digested 
mperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
ious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
iottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
emperance tends to preserve health, and 
hat health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
hould an impropriety be at anytime, or ever 
o often committed, by which the stomach 
tecomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 


Camomile Pills , which will so promptly as¬ 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox¬ 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal; it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul¬ 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun¬ 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities- 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO¬ 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis¬ 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de¬ 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer¬ 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 13^d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Elowees. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 

Be particular to ask for “ NOETOK’8 PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 









A GLEAE COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY'S 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWER 

Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautif; 
ing and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a blooming an 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sui 
burn. Redness, &e., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualiti* 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., cle; 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuir 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and contim 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear ar 
beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors ar 

Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMGO’S GOUT MU RHEUMATIC PILLS 

are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to t 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to the 
excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and ha 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Yendor3, at Is. ljd. or 23. 9d. per box. 


ISFLIE1ZA, COUGHS, A IT D COLDS. 


SlMGO’S ESSENCE OE LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering fr< 
Influenza; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaii 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as rece 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthma' 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utm( 
benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at 1*. 1 \d. t and 2 s, 9 d. each. 











BROWNED WITH SUCCESS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD! 


UPLOMA AWARDED TO THORLEY’S FOOD BY THE PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1859. 


IPLOMA AWARDED TO THORLEY’S CONDIMENT BY THE JERSEY STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY IN I860. 

[LVER MEDAL AWARDED BY THE KEIGHLEY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


5 PRIZES were awarded to Cattle fed on food seasoned with THORLEY’S 
CONDIMENT, in DECEMBER, 1860. 

19 PRIZES were awarded to Cattle fed on food seasoned with THORLEY'S 
CONDIMENT, in the Months of 

rULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, and NOVEMBER, 1861 






In making purchases of THORLEY’S CONDIMENT, thepublie are respectfully requested 
notice that the Date of Manufacture is Branded on each Cask or Case. 


REDUCED PRICES. £ s . d. 

cask, containing 448 feeds (loose), with measure, weighing net 1 cwt. 2 0 0 

cask, containing 224 feeds (loose), with measure, weighing net £ cwt. 10 0 

cask, containing 112 feeds (loose), with measure, weighing net ~ cwt. 0 10 0 

Each Measure has Joseph Thorley's Signature burnt thereon . 
case, containing 448 packets, each packet 1 feed, weighing net 1 cwt. 2 5 0 

case, containing 224 packets, each packet 1 feed, weighing net l cwt. 12 6 

case, containing 112 packets, each packet 1 feed, weighing net \ cwt. 0 11 3 

Each Jacket has Joseph Thorley’s Signature engraved thereon. 

The above-mentioned small quantities may be had of Agents, or at the Retail 
?pot, Newgate-street, City, but nothing less than a 45s. Case or 40s. Cask can 
sent direct, Carriage Paid, to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, 
>m my Manufactory. Each order must be accompanied with a remittance made 
yable to JOSEPH THORLEY, Newgate-street, E.C. 

ADDRESS—STEAM MILLS AND MANUFACTORY, 

CALEDONIAN ROAD, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


For the fattening of pigs it is impossible to overrate the importance of this Con¬ 
sent. The most eminent feeders and breeders use it now constantly, and the 
irked difference which it makes in the animal is sufficiently evidenced by the 
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ind saline ingredients in -well-ascertained proportions. It is a well 
fact, in short, it is laid down as an axiom amongst meical mMi, p 
coffee are never attacked with pleurisy, the 

Tentative The analogy between pleurisy in the human frame an 
IheepTby no means rfmote; and that is one reason why skeep fed vn 
ing of Thorley’s compound never haw the rot. Horses, ^ttle She p 
nrS Poultry all thrive and do well upon it. By its use j 

rendered more healthy and vigorous, and their stock stronger and t 
when taken from the road for the winter, they are neither liable tc» to 
afflicted with disease. Neat Cattle fatten upon it, .' « » 

of richer milk, and have never been known to suffer trom PH® r P e 
calvinv where it has been judiciously used; gruel made with 

and* m’SISS ^wTXre“they^t a portio, 

rmt to the boar, has a farrow ot thirteen pigs, all well and hearty, 
K of nourishment for the whole. Mixed with their usual fe d 
found to lay more eggs, and are not nearly so liable to disease. Dogs, 
rendered more muscular, and posses gieater powers of endurance. 1 
all kinds of Stock, it stands unrivalled. It improves and renders w 
nutritious the commonest food; it stimulates and strengthensi the s 
, no animal taking it has ever been known to he off its feed. In one sh 

* ro, Towns in wU.h ~ J. 

For terms apply, Newgate-street, London. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at If. 1 |<£, and 2 1 . 9d. each. 










THIS CONDIMENT WAS INVENTED BY JOSEPH THORLEY! 

IMPROVED UPON BY JOSEPH THORLEY!! 

AND SOLELY MANUFACTURED BY JOSEPH THORLEY!!! 

IT CONVERTS THE COMMONEST' OF HAY # STRAW 
INTO A SUPERIOR PROVENDER ! 


For 


HOW TO KEEP 

Is. 6d. per Day, or 


A HORSE 

10s. 6d. per 


o © 
*§ 8 
C 02 

a g 

O 


Week. 5 J 

o S 
o 


WITH A BRIGHT EYE, SLEEK COAT, AND IN SPLENDID WORKING CONDITION, 

7 lbs. of THORLEY’S FEEDING MEAL, £16 per Ton s. d. 

which is 2s. per Stone. \ 2 

10 lbs. of Chopped Hay and 7 lbs. of Chopped Straw. 0 6 


Per Day. 

Multiply by seven. 


[The Chaff must be damped 
with water, and then well mixed 

together, when it may be di- . 

vided into 4 feeds for the day.] For a Week ..... b 

The above compound is composed of the finest Locust Beans, Indian born, 
Linseed, &e., well seasoned with Thorley’s Celebrated Condiment. 

Dr ALFRED BROWN, Wandsworth, writing to the Editor of “ Thor!ey s Agricultural 
Gleaner,” says: “ Permit me through your columns to say that I am very much pleased 
with Thor’cy’s Feeding Meal, supplied in casks of l£ cwt. at 30s. the cask. I have used it 
as a substitute for com for my horses with the best possible results. Consisting, as it does, 
of numerous cereals and lentils, finely ground together, it is much more nutritious and more 
readily assimilated than oats, and being given in a damp state, is calculated to prevent the 
occurrence of broken wind in ho! ses, especially nags used for fast work. I strongly recom¬ 
mend it for general use, as I am convinced, after considerable experience m feeding horses, 
that your food is far more economical, and in every respect more wholesome for cattle than 

anv other kind of corn or cattle food now in use.” 

Free to any part of London by my own waggons, at £16 per lorn, net cash, 
barrels included. Parcels of 5 Tons and upwards will be charged at the rate of 
£15 per Ton. Cheques aud Post-office Orders must be made payable to the In¬ 
ventor, JOSEPH THORLEY, Steam Mills, Caledonian-road, Kings’s-cross. 

]S T .B.—Single Barrels for trial, containing 12 Stones, Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station *n the Kingdom On receipt of 30s. 

THORLEYS AGRICULTURAL GLEANER, 

PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY AFTERNOON IN TIME FOR POST, 

PRICE ONE PENNY, 

STAMPED FREE BY POST TWOPENCE. 

The Agricultural Gleaner includes eight pages of original and carefully 
selected matter, containing the latest information connected with farming opera¬ 
tions and agricultural improvements; the latest London and Provincial Markets; 
full and authentic reports of Fat Cattle Shows and general Agricultural Meetings; 
with the most recent Local and Foreign News up to the time of publication. 

Thorley’s Agricultural Gleaner has now been established twelve months. 
It was started with a view to meet the growing requirements of the age—the 
demand for cheap information. Anticipating the repeal of the paper duty, the 
proprietor determined to give his subscribers and readers the full benefit of the 
boon, even in anticipation, by publishing a journal of agricultural and general 
events, which, in point of talent and circulation, should not be surpassed. That 
he has succeeded, the fact that the circulation of the Gleaner exceeds that of the 
whole of the other agricultural papers put together , will prove, while the character 
of this circulation is such as to secure for advertisers the greatest benefits that can 
he obtained from their announcements. 

^ ADVERTISEMENTS, SIXPENCE PER LINE; a Series of Thirteen 
Insertions, Threepence per Line. 

NEWGATE STREET, CITY. ADDRESS—THORLEY’S STEAM PRINTING 

WORKS, CALEDONIAN ROAD, KING’S CROSS. 

Published every Monday in time for Post. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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'^HORLEY’S ILLUSTRATED FARMERS’ ALMANACK for 1862, 
8i?o., 160 Pages, Now Beady . 

PRICE FOURPENCE ;• POST FREE FOR SIX STAMPS 
Contents -.—Address. Assessed Taxes, &c. Agricultural Societies. Descrip¬ 
tion and full page Engraving of Buck Merrilegs. Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
•Notes. Sir John Sinclair on the use of Seasoning or Condiments with which the 
various sorts of Food are accompanied. Calendar (with illustration) Monthly. 
Crown Law Officers. The Cabinet. The Cottage Garden; with Directions for 
every Month in the Year. Synoptical Index to the Breeds of Neat Cattle,—Wild 
Race- Devonshire; Dutch or Short-horned; Lancashire or Long-horn; Galloway 
•or Polled; Suffolk Dun (illustrated); Ayrshire Breed (illustrated); Highland 
Breed; Lowland Breed; Alderney; Welsh Breed; Improved Kerry Breed. The 
Derby of 1862,— A. Critical Glance at the Doings of the “ Cracks” of the Derby 
of 1862, with the Winner distinctly Predicted by “ Predictor” Horse—Alvediston, 
Alchemist, Ace of Clubs, Ballerino, Buckstone, Beverley, Caterer, The Knave, 
Lord Burleigh, The Marquis, Master Fenton, Neptunus, Old Calebar, Wingrave, 
Zetland Philosophy of Draining. Epitome of the Prizes awarded at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Leeds, 186i ; Summary of ditto. Monthly Farming Notes; 
Varieties of Fowls,—Spanish (illustrated); Bantam (illustrated); Siberian (illus¬ 
trated); Malay (illustrated); Game (illustrated; Dorking; Feeding of ditto. 
The Farrier and the Whipper-in. Fairs in England and Wales; Corrections of 
Ditto. Analysis of Guano. Her Majesty‘s Household. Prince Consort’s ditto. 
Prince of Wales’ ditto. The Horse,—Race Horse; Hunters, Saddle Horses, &c. 

>(illustrated); Cart or Draught Horses (illustrated). Law Terras. Monarchs of 
England, from the Conquest. Artificial Manures; the Super-phosphate Theory. 
Poultry and the Poultry House. Prizes taken at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Leeds bv Animals fed upon Food Seasoned with Thorley’s Condiment. Poetry,— 
a Signs of Prosperity ;” “ The Voice of Labour;” “ I’m of the Band that Till the 
Land.” Quarter Sessions in England and Wales. Royal Family. Reigning 
Sovereigns. Refreshment Houses and Wine Licenses. Secretaries of State. 
Stamp Duty on Transfer of Stock. Synoptical Index to the Breeds of Sheep,— 
Without Horns (illustrated); Horned (illustrated). Shelter for Stock. Synoptical 
Index to the Principal Breeds of Swine in Great Britain. Sleep of Plants. 
‘Transfer on Dividends of the Public Funds. Tenant Right. University Terms. 
Year’s Quarter, &c., &c. 

ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER. NEWGATE STREET, CITY. 
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PRIZES TO BE AWARDED IN 1862 

TO CATTLE FED ON FOOD SEASONED WITH 

THORLEY’S CONDIMENT. 

TWENTY SILVER CUPS, VALUE TEN POUNDS EACH j 

Total, — TWO HUNDRED POUNDS ! ! ! 

6®" The Cups will he of Solid Silver, and weigh 16 oz. each. They are now 
Ibemf manufactured by Messrs. Elkington & Co., of Regent-street, whose name 
is a guarantee for the beauty of design and the excellence ef the workmanship. 

Secretaries of the different Agricultural Societies must apply to JOSEPH 
THORLEy! the Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of THORLEY’S FOOD FOR 
CATTLE, Steam Mills, Caledonian-roai>, King’s-cross, London. 

Ten of the Cups are designed as Prizes for the BEST BEASTS, and the other 
Ten for PIGS. , 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at 1«. 1 and 2s. 9d. each. 







LONDON SOCIETY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 

LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, 

FOR 

THE HOLES OF RELAXATION. 

CONTAINING- 

SELECT TALES; BIOGRAPHY & ANECDOTE OF SOCIAL CELEBRITIES; TABLE TALK; 
OBSERVATIONS OF LIFE AND MANNERS; REMINISCENCES OF DISTINGUISHED 
LEADERS OF SOCIETY; THE ROMANCE OF LONDON LOCALITIES; LEAVES 
FROM THE HISTORY OF OLD ENGLISH FAMILIES; ORIGINAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL AMUSEMENT; POPULAR STUDIES— 
LITERARY, CRITICAL, ARTISTIC, AND SCIENTIFIC; HOLIDAY 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL; QUESTIONS OF 
DOMESTIC INTEREST AND TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


This new Magazine will offer a variety of matter and illustration 
fitted for mental recreation and quiet enjoyment. It will be a 
book for leisure moments and tbeir changeful moods, sometimes 
suggesting salutary thought, sometimes provoking a smile and a 
lighter vein—blending, if possible, the racy vigour of originality 
and the sparkle of a clear, nervous style. 

Yivid Sketches by Author and Artist, Spirited Discussions, 
and Lively Narratives, under due restraint of taste and temper, 
will be combined to produce a readable and popular periodical— 
diversified in its contents, and marked by freshness. 

Neither governed nor swayed by any clique—free from the 
incumbrance of a forced “mission,” or the dead-weight of a 
hazy generality, this Miscellany comes forward to occupy open, 
broad, and well-marked ground. 

“ London Society” will sustain its title—reflecting, as in a 
mirror and arresting as in a picture, glimpses of the brilliant 
Panorama of Modern Society, caught from various points of view. 
In addition to the usual elements of an agreeable, well-conducted 
Magazine, supported by able Writers and Artists, it will deal in 
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LONDON SOCIETY 


a special and genial manner with the Phenomena, Humours, and 
Curiosities of Society in Town and Country. 

That combination of elegance and energy which is at once the 
grace and glory of our English Life at all its greater centres, 
those characteristics which form the distinguishing attractions of 
Society in the Capital and lend to it a peculiar fascination, will 
be portrayed in this Magazine by pen and pencil. It will seek 
to trace the subtile, powerful influence exercised in the assemblies 
of cultivated men and refined women; to exhibit the action and 
reaction of thoughtful intelligence and ambitious effort; to esti¬ 
mate the force and define the direction of the Spirit of Society. 

While essentially cheerful in tone and even gay, as best be¬ 
comes its chief purpose, “London Society” will draw no veil 
over the sterner features of that many-sided life which it essays 
to paint. A pleasant companion may be at the same time a true 
friend, and an earnest hint does not act less forcibly when it 
comes with a smile and not with, a frown. 

Although presenting hard realities, as well as gentler traits, 
it will yet be the chief aim, because good is contagious as well as 
evil, to search out and linger over the sunnier aspects of life—to 
dwell on its benign influences and refreshing hours—its higher 
aspirations and nobler endeavours. By such means the new organ 
will try to depict, move, and interest the 

RANK, WEALTH, WIT, AND BEAUTY 
which constitute the World of “ London Society. 


Published Monthly , price One Shilling . 


The First Number will appear on February 1, 1862. 

*** All Literary and Artistic Communications should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor, accompanied by envelopes for their return, 
if necessary. ——====r 


OFFICE: 49, FLEET STREET, E.C., 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 















LO NDON SOCI ETY. 

Amongst other Tales, Sketches, and 
Illustrations, the following will appear in 
Early Numbers :— 

Sailing with the Stream. A Tale of Character 
and Society. 

Modern Chivalry. 

The Artist in the London Streets—Pair Paces 
in the Crowd. 

Gossip about Luck in Pamilies. 

Club-Life and Club-Men. 

A Romance oe the Peerage. 

Table-Talk—Letter-Writers and Diary-Keepers. 

Ball-Room Sketches —The Silent Lover. 

Brighton Belles. 

The Art of Extinguishing Bores. 

What befel a Certain Family in Park Lane. 

The Anatomy of Discontent. 

Housekeeping in Belgravia. 

Hints on the Harmony of Colour in a Lady’s Dress. 

Social Byplay —A Quiet Rubber. 

A Wife and a Fortune:—How I gained the one 
and fell into the other. 

The Merchant Princes of Old London— 

A Series of Sketches, Biographical and Anec- 
dotical, of the Men who laid the Foundations of 
English Commerce, with Pictures of the Times 
in which they lived. 

The Romance of Endeavour—A Series of 
Occasional Papers, dealing chiefly with the 
Career of those Pioneers who led the way in 
Great Social Movements; of those who have 
identified themselves with Great Branches of 
Industry and the Rise of Localities now fa¬ 
mous ; or of those who, in some decisive man¬ 
ner, helped to improve our Social Condition and 
develop the Resources of the Empire. 
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LONDON SOCIETY. 


Amongst other Tales, Sketches, and 
Illustrations, the following will appear in 
Early Numbers :— 

The Belles oe the London Season. 

Is it Friendship ? Is it Love ? 

London Scenes —A Stroll in the Park. 

The Story of an English Mansion. 

Britons going to Business. 

Paterfamilias in Public and Private. 

No. I.—Paterfamilias Beading “ The Times.” 
Social Veneering. 

The Dazzled Bachelor. 
iEsop in Piccadilly. 

Pictures of Society from our English Classics. 
Happy Influences. 

Half-Hours with Quiet Men. 

What Can be Done in a Day. 

The Drawing-Boom and the Conservatory— 
their Ornaments and Accessories. 

Evening Amusements. 

Gay Moments. 

Social Philosophy —Tenez bonne table et soignez 
les femmes. 

Curiosities of Moneymaking— 

I.—The Money Itself. 

H.—The People who Help to take care of it. 

III. —The People who Speculate upon it. 

IV. —The People who Enjoy it. 

V.—Science and Skill Earning Money, 

VI.—The Art of Inducing People to Spend it. 

VII.—The Methods of Holding it Fast. 
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CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 

Coughs, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Ague, Diphtheria, 
Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhcea, Spasms, Colic, 

Renal and Uterine Diseases, 


ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY A DOSE OE 

(Trade Marl\) 

DISCOVIBSD AND NAMED BY 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S.L., 

Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households is—What is the best medicine 
to give in the above diseases, and wliat to have always ready ? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the invaluable relief 
afforded by this remedy above all others. > . 

Chlorodyne is a liquid taken in drops according to age. It invariably relieves pain 
of whatever kind; creates a calm refreshing sleep; allays irritation of the nervous system 
when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or laudanum, and can lie 
taken when none other can be tolerated. Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily 
estimated; a few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prevent and arrest Convul¬ 
sions, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus at once. 

Among Invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, &c. It soothes the 
weary achings of Consumption, relieves the Soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Expec¬ 
toration ; and cures all Chest Affections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, Palpitation, &c. 
It checks Diarrhoea, Alvine Discharges, or Spasms and Colics of the Intestines, &c. 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. J . Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
by the Medical Profession, Hospitals, Dispensaries—Civil, Military, and Naval—and 
Families especially, guarantees that this statement of its extreme importance and value 
is a bona fide one, and worthy the attention of all. 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From W Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—" I have no hesitation iu stating that I have never met 
with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in Consumption, 
Asthma, Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results. 

From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland: “ I consider it the most valuable medicine 
known.” 

' g. Hayward, Esq., Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold —“ I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Ciilorodyne with marvellous good effects in allaying inveterate sickness in pregnancy. 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most valuable medicine.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford: “ It is without doubt 4he most valuable and certain anodyne 
we have.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhoea.” 

From G. V. Ridout, Esq.. Surgeon, Egham.—“ As an astringent in severe Diarrhcea, and an anti- 
snasmodic in Cholic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia 
and Tic-Doloreux its effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 

CAUTION.-Beware of Spurious Compounds, or Imitations of “ Chlorodyne.” 
Dr. Browne placed the Recipe for making “ Chlorodyne” in the hands of 
Mr. Davenport ONLY; consequently there can be no other Manufacturer, 
The genuine hears the words ” Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne on the 
Government Stamp of each Bottle. 

Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. & 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 

LONDON, 

With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

67 AND 68, KIN6 WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

Established in Sheffield, A.D. 1810. 

MAPPINS’ TABLE CUTLERY. 

Ordinary Quality. Medium Quality. Best Quality. 

£ d. £ s. d. £. s. d. 

Two Dozen Full-Size Table Knives, Tvory Handles . 2 4 0 .. 3 6 0 .. 4 12 0 

One-and-a-halt’-Dozen Full-Size Cheese ditto . . . 1 4 0 .. 1 14 6 .. ♦ 2 11 0 

One Pair Regular Meat Carvers . . .' . .076 .. 0110 .. 0 15 6 

One Pair Extra Size ditto. 0 8 6 ... 0 12 0 ... 0 16 6 

One Pair Poultry Carvers.076 .. 0 11 0 .. 0 15 6 

One Steel for Sharpening. 0 3 0 .. 0 4 0 .. 0 0 0 

Complete Service . . . . . . £4 14 6- , £6 18 6 £9 16 6 

Messrs. Mappins* Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their blades being their 
own Sheffield manufacture, are of the first quality, with secure ivory handles, which do not come loose 
in hot water; and the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of 
the ivory handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 

ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Mappin Brothers guarantee on all 
their manufactures in Klectro-silver 
Plate a strong deposit of real Silver, 
according to price charged. 

Table Spoons and Forks, per doz. . . 
Desert Spoons and Forks „ . . 
T< a, Spoons.„ . . 


“ Fiddle.” 

“Threaded.” , 

“ Kings’.” 

‘‘Lily*’ 


Plated 


Plated 


Plated 

Plated 

Strong 

extra 

Strong 

extra 

Strong 

extra 

extra 

Plating 

Strong. 

Plating. 

Strong. 

Plating. 

Strong. 

Strong. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

.v. d. 

s. d . 

s. d. 

s. d. 

36 0 

48 0 

51 0 

70 0 

60 0 

78 0 

72 0 

27 0 

38 ft 

40 0 

50 0 

44 ft 

54 0 

54 0 

16 ft 

2ft ft 

2t ft 

32 ft 

27 0 

36 ft 

36 0 


An Illustrated Priced (Jjcitqlorjue free on application. 


MANUFACTORY, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS will open WEST END PREMISES, at 
222 REGENT STREET, early in 1862. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

-♦- 


PABKINS & GOTTO, 

24 & 25 OXFORD-STREET. 

PKGTCGRAPHIC ALBUMS from 4s. 6d.; a very handsome one, hound in real 
Morocco, two Gilt Clasps, for 30 Portraits, 10s. 6d.; Ditto, for 50 Portraits, 
12s. 6d.—sent post-paid upon receipt of a Post-office Order. 

DRESSING BAGS from 31s. 6d. filled; a choice of 300 DRESSING CASES 
from 21s.; a very handsome one for Four-and-a-half Guineas. 

Reticules 
Scrap Books 
Albums 
Inkstands 
Carriage Bags 
Glove Boxes 
Scent Bottles 
Pans 

Knitting Boxes 


15,000 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AND.CHURCH SERVICES 
IN PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 


Despatch Boxes 
Postage Scales 
Pencil Cases 
Card Cases 
Pocket Books 
Portemonnaies 
Jewel Cases 
Card Baskets 
Key Boxes 


Writing Cases 
Work Boxes 
Book Slides 
Envelope Cases 
Blotting Books 
Desks, of every kind 
Tea Caddies 
Chess Boards and Men 
Stationery Cabinets 





















































